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THE ANDOVER REVIEW. 


——_~——_ 


THE ANDOVER REVIEW will address itself, in the general choice 
and presentation of subjects, to the religious public. Provision will 
be made for the careful treatment of topics in Biblical, historical, 
and philosophical criticism. 

Theologically, the Review will advocate the principles and 
represent the method and spirit of Progressive Orthodoxy. Its 
object will not be controversy, but positive and constructive work 
in the sphere of opinion and belief. Recognizing the fact that no 
age can honorably refuse to face the more serious problems which 
confront it, there will be no hesitancy in candidly investigating 
and discussing the vital questions of the present. —THE ANDOVER 
REvIeEw finds a reason for its establishment in the number and 
urgency of these questions. 

In the conduct of the REvIEw religiously, the Editors will con- 
sider the increasing demands upon the church in its work of 
Evangelism at home and abroad, in its educational functions, in 
the administration of its charities, and in its internal life — its 
worship and instruction. A special feature will be the survey 
by competent writers of the religious condition of other countries, 
particularly of those in which missionaries are actively at work. 
Questions relating to the building of society at the West, and to 
its reconstruction at the South, will be discussed by men engaged 
in the work. Practical studies in Sociology will be given from 
time to time. 

The subjects above referred to will be treated in the form of 
articles. In addition to, these, which will occupy the body of the 
_ Review, there will be Departments of Archeological and Geo- 
graphical Notes, of Theological and Religious Intelligence, of 
Book Reviews, and of Periodical Literature. A Department of 
Editorial Notes will contain brief discussions of current issues and 
events. 

The Editors will be responsible for the general conduct of the 
Review; the contributors, for the articles which appear above 
their names, 
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Press Notices of the Andover Review 
FOR JANUARY. 





It is a noble-looking Review, in the true blue 
cover, than which nothing is better, if anything 
is as good, and gotten up in the fine style of The 
Riverside Press, Cambridge. The new Review 
comes to stay and to make itself felt. It has 
good, solid, and abundant intellectual support to 
rely on. It is full of matter, overflowing with 
resources, and has work enough on its hands to 
begin with the year and publish monthly. Ex- 
actly what it proposes to be and to do Professor 
Smyth explains for his associates in a salutato 
article. The table of contents is full and varied. 
In one of them is brought out the significant fact 
that not one of the original founders of Andover 
Seminary was a church-member. An amount of 
information of the highest interest, and not easily 
accessible, as to the present condition of the 
French Protestant churches, is contained in the 
paper by the Rev. Dr. A. F. Beard. The edito- 
rh notices and reviews are full, enterprising, 
and capable, and promise good work in this 
which ought to be the main department of the 
Review. Professor Taylor’s archeological notes 
are full and good. We notice, with pleasure, 
that Professor George F. Moore, in his fine and 
appreciative notice of Professor Briggs’s “ Bib- 
lical Study,” writes himself down on the right 
side of the great apd burning theological ques- 
tion discussed in the book. The Review makes 
a good beginning of what we —_ is to prove a 
great career. — The Independent (New York). 

It is intended for laymen as well as for minis- 
ters. It does not sound a war-note. It does not 
intend to fill its pages with controversy. Chris- 
tian missions, Christian life, social and ethical 
topics, will receive their due attention. It is not 
to be doubted, nevertheless, that the ideas con- 
nected with current religious debates will find 
ample expression. The first article, from the pen 
of a E. C. Smyth, is a vigorously written 
statement of the theological position of the Rr- 
view. We do not see that it contains anything 
that need provoke the displeasure of considerate 
readers whether they belong to the stricter or 
more liberal wing. Professor Jewett’s paper on 
the Norris Gifts to the Andover School bears 
strongly on the subject of the right interpretation 
of the Andover creed. It is evidently intended 
to suggest that the appeal which the opposing 
ad have sometimes threatened to make to the 

upreme Court of Massachusetts would be of no 
avail. The decision of that court long ago in the 
Norris case was strongly on the side of a liberal 
construction of the Andover formularies. In re- 
lation to the disputed theological questions, the 
article of Professor George Harris, the successor 
of Professor Park, is of particular interest. — 
New York Tribune. 


The first number shows that ability, variety, 
learning, and breadth are to be its features; and 
that the new departure of Andover, in the line 
of progressive orthodoxy, will have a vigorous ex- 
ponent in the ANDovER Review.— New York 

bserver. 


The initial and leading article upon the the- 
ological purpose of the Review is at once true 


and eloquent. Its way of “ putting things” is 
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attractive. Even in this number there is enough 
to challenge criticism and controversy, but as a 
number it is frank, candid, and hearty. There 
is a place for it... . As a sign and symbol of 
the times it is not safely to be neglected; while 
many will find in it the clear expression of their 
hitherto vague thought and hopes. — Providence 
Journal. 


Excellent scholarship has done its work in @ 
oe eg way in short, bright, suggestive, and edi- 
ying articles, notes, and reviews. As outlined 
by Professor Smyth’s editorial, the theological, 
ethical, and practical purpose of the Review 
will be to learn to live and think according to 
Christianity ; to revive the primitive conscious- 
ness of spiritual truth; and to insist that all 
creeds and systems, confessions and dogmas, shall 
prove themselves to be genuinely Christian. . 
All the work of this number is admirably done ; 
not perfect, of course, but, as a whole, genuine, 
candid, clean, manly, and, above all, Christian. 
With a large and brilliant list of contributors, 
and ably edited, we do not see why the ANDOVER 
Review has not the field quite to itself, now that 
the “ Bibliotheca Sacra” has gone to Oberlin, nor 
why it may not supply a desideratum in Chris- 
tian literature. — Christian Union (New York). 


It is sure of success. It deserves it by the 
weight and worth of its matter. Asa record of 
the more loyal — of the New England 
mind as distinguished from the revolutionary, 
and of the more flexible as distinguished from 
the unbending, it will command the respect and 
attention even of those whose orthodoxy does not 
label itself as progressive. In ability and learn- 
ing the ANDOVER opens as the peer of any theo- 
logical monthly in existence. — Christian Advo- 
cate (New York). 


We gather that the attitude toward scientific 
inquiry will be that of cordial recognition, in full 
faith that no truth of the physical world can ever 
displace the redeeming work of Christ in the 
world of human personality. The list of contrib- 
utors in the present number and for the future is 
a strong one. We heartily welcome this vigorous 
new review, not only for its broad thought and 
catholic spirit, but still more for its sincere recog- 
nition of Christian truth as an exhaustless mine 
of spiritual wealth which will continue to afford 
new treasures to each successive generation of 
thinkers and workers. — Springfield Union. 


The editorial papers fill a large space, are short, 
vigorous, and upon important topics of present 
interest. The book notices are from different 
pens, and are able and critical. Several articles 
suggest subjects for consideration and criticism. 
. . . There is no question as to the intellectual 
vigor of this new experiment in religious period- 
ical literature. — Zion’s Herald (Boston). 


Entitled to confidence, and indicates the pos- 
session of resources which should make it an in- 
fluence in the religious world. — Boston Adver- 
tiser. 





THE 


GREAT BIBLE DICTIONARY. 


By WILLIAM SMITH. 





UNABRIDGED, ENLARGED, AND CORRECTED. 





Epitep sy H. B. HACKETT, D. D., anp PROF. EZRA ABBOT. 


4 volumes, 3,667 pages, with 596 illustrations. Price, in cloth, $20.00; sheep 
$25.00; half morocco, $30.00 ; half russia, $35.00; full morocco, $40.00; 
tree calf, $45.00. 


There are several American editions of Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, but this is 
the only edition which comprises the contents of the original English edition, un- 
abridged, with very considerable and important additions by Professors Hackett and 
Abbot, and\twenty-six other eminent American scholars. 


No similar work in our own or in any other language is for a moment to be compared with 
it. — Quarterly Review (London). 


There cannot be two opinions about the mérits of Smith’s Bible Dictionary. What was, 
to begin with, the best book of its kind in our language, is now still better. — Pror. Rosweti 
D. Hircncock. 


In paper, presswork, cuts, maps, etc., we do not see anything to choose between this and 
the more costly English original ; while in a multitude of other respects which affect the 
trustworthiness, thoroughness, and supreme excellence of the work as a thesaurus of Biblical 
knowledge, this is vastly to be preferred. — Congregational Review (Boston). 


The new matter is from the first American Biblical critics, and forms a valuable addition 
to the original*work. — Dr. Howarp Crossy. 


It is a library in itself ; it is scholarly and critical enough for the most advanced student ; 
it is readable and interesting enough for the average mind; its arrangement is admirable ; its 
tone is reverent but independent ; its researches are rigid, and its deductions careful; and, 
as a companion to the Bible, as a work of reference for the study, as a book to own and to 
read, to place in the library and in the Sabbath-school, we know not its superior, and know 
of nothing to take its place. — Watchman and Reflector (Boston). 


It is creditable that these improvements are from our American scholars, twenty-five or 
more of whom are named in the introduction of the work as contributors. English apprecia- 
tion of American scholarship is slow to appear ; but this new edition will compel the atten- 
tion and respect of able and candid scholars on the other side of the water. — Northwestern 
Christian Advocate. 


This magnificent work has no rival in its department. — Sunday-School Times. 
No other edition of Smith’s Bible Dictionary is nearly as full, complete, 


or accurate as this, which was edited by Prof. H. B. Hackett, D. D., and 
Prof. Ezra Abbot. 
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English and Foreign Philosophical Library. 
Comprising works of sterling value by eminent English and Continental 
scholars. Published in uniform octavo volumes, cloth, gilt top. 


N.B. A few copies of the following volumes can be supplied, but those. 
who wish any of them should lose no time in ordering. 





A History of Materialism. By F. A. Lanes. In three volumes, each $3.50; 
complete work, $10.50. 
A classic in the philosophic literature of Germany. . . . It takes in the whole development of | 

philosophical opinion, but with especial reference to materialism. — Pall Mall Gazette. 

Outlines of the History of Religion to the Spread of the Universal Relig- 
ions. By C. P. Tiere, Professor of the History of Religions in the University of 
Leiden. Translated from the Dutch by J. Esttin Carpenter, M. A.° $2.50. 


A remarkably interesting volume. . . . We see how all religions, even those of highly civilized 
nations, have grown up from the same simple germs, and we also learn the causes why these germs 
have in some cases attained such a rich and admirable development, and in others have scarcely 
grown at all. — Boston Transcript. 


The Dhammapada, Translated from the Chinese, by Rev. Samuet Bear. $2.50. 
A most important addition to our knowledge. — Zhe Atheneum (London). 


Color Sense: Its Origin and Development. By Grant ALLEN. $3.50. 

Mr. Allen’s wide information and rare descriptive power will attract readers of taste and refine- 
ment ; his pictures of natural life glow with animation and beauty; while his rich collection of facts 
forms a valuable addition to our knowledge of the external universe. — New York Tribune. 
Selections from the Koran. By Srantry Lane Poorer. $3.50. 

To the excellent selections from the Koran Mr. Poole prefixes a sketch of the early Arabs, the 
salient points of Islam, and the history of the Koran. 

Chinese Buddhism. By Josep Epxins. $4.50. 

Dr. Edkins is a master of his subject; and readers who wish to see the religions of the Chinese — 
Confucianism, Taouism, and Buddhism — treated in a tolerant and comprehensive manner, will find 
much to interest them in these pages. Dr. Edkins gives the results of his labors in a field of research 
in which he has been laboring for years, and he has the art, unlike some distinguished savants, of 
imparting what he knows in a perspicuous and agreeable style. — Pall Mall Gazette. 
Contributions to the History of the Development of the Human Race. 

By Lazarus Geicer. Translated from the German. $2.50. 

Edgar Quinet: His Early Life and Writings. By Ricnarp Hzatu. $4.50. 

The Essence of Christianity. By Lupwia Frvrrsacu. Translated from the 
Second German Edition by Martan Evans (George Eliot). $3.00. 

The Mind of Mencius; or, Political Economy Founded upon Moral Phi- 
losophy. A Systematic Digest of Doctrines of the Chinese Philosopher, Mencius, 
classified and translated with explanatory notes by Rev. Ernst Faper. Translated 
from the German, with additional notes, by Rev. A. B. Hurcuinson, Hong Kong. 
$3.50. 

History of the Egyptian Religion. By Dr. C. P. Tietz. Translated from the 
Dutch, with the codperation of the author, by James BaLiincaL. $3.00. 

Philosophy and Religion in Germany. By Hervricn Herne. Translated 
from the German by Joun Snoperass. $3.00. 

A Comprehensive Commentary on the Quran: Comprising Sale’s Trans- 
lation and Preliminary Discourse, with additional Notes and Emendations. To- 
gether with a complete Index to the Text, Preliminary Discourse, and Notes. By 
the Rev. E.M. Wuerry. Vol. I. $4.50. 

Linguistic Essays. By Cart Apex. $4.00. 


Bhagavad-Gita. Translated with Introduction and Notes by JoHn Davies. $3.50. 
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"SOME VALUABLE FOOD-REMEDIES. 


WHOLE WHEAT GLUTEN relieves Over-fatness, Diabetes, and Dyspepsia caused by starchy 
foods, and proves very helpful to the brain-worker. ‘This fact has been attested to by many min- 
isters, lawyers, and authors, who find great comfort and satisfaction in arduous mental effort when 
supported by this phosphatic and nutritive aliment. 

VITINE. A perfect wheaten breakfast food. Cooked in five miuutes. Takes the place of oat- 
meal and crushed wheat, and is far more nourishing. 

GLUTEN SUPPOSITORIES. A valuable remedy in Constipation and Piles. 

DIURETIC FOOD relieves Bright’s and other diseases of the Kidneys and Bladder. 

EXTRACT GLUTEN AND BARLEY, the most potent builder-up in Consumption, and 
nervous, enfeebled conditions. 

LACTIC WAFERS save feeble infants. 

The preparation of all our foods is based alike — science and experience, and the results attend- 
ing their use in diseased conditions have called forth much favorable comment from prominent 
physicians. 

PAaMPHLETS describing all our food-remedies mailed to all applicants. These contain the chemical 
testimony of Professor Albert R. Leeds, public analyst for New Jersey, and professor of chemistry in 
the Stevens Institute, together with the favorable comment of Professors Austin Flint, L. Duncan Bulk. 
ley, etc. 


HEALTH FOOD COMPANY, 74 Fourth Avenue, New York, 


NEW ENGLAND AGENCY, 199 7 t St., Bost PENNSYLVANIA AGENCY, 632 
Arch St., Philadelphia. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER. 


Seven Essays on the Meaning and Spirit of this Universal Prayer. By WasnincTon 
GLADDEN. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 


Often as we offer this prayer, and much as we have studied over it to give proper expositions of it 
from the pulpit and in the catechism, we shall henceforth pray it more intelligently than we ever 
have before; nay, we have learned, we think, to pray better in all our supplications, and to compre 
hend more in them than has been our wont. — Lutheran Quarterly. 
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)A Perfect Type-writing Machine. 
Three times faster than the Pen. 
Can be worked at sight by any one. 


No invention brought out within the past twenty years has been of more 
practical value than the perfected type-writing machine, 


THE CALIGRAPH. 


This machine combines all the desirable features found in any type-writing 
machine, together with valuable improvements to be found in no other, and, 
owing to its simplicity, can be used by any one for all kinds of writing after 
a few days’ practice. It is a necessity to 


Ministers, Stenographers, Authors, Copyists, 


and to the business man who has a large correspondence it is invaluable. It is 
light, strong, and durable, and is not liable to get out of order. Every ma 
chine guaranteed. Address, 


BARRON & FRACKER, General Agents, 
And Dealers in Writing Machine Supplies, 


- 27 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 12, 14, and 16 Court Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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ANDOVER REVIEW: 
A RELIGIOUS AND THEOLOGICAL MONTHLY. 


Vout. I.— FEBRUARY, 18384.— No. II. 


THE CHRISTIAN CONCEPTION OF PROVIDENCE. 


Tue Universe has a rational and ethical basis. It presupposes 
intelligence and benevolence as well as power. There are purpose, 
plan, and process in creation and history. This, briefly, is the real- 
ity of Providence. God creates with reference to an intelligible 
end. The end is sought in accordance with a predetermined, intel- 
ligible plan. It is accomplished through an intelligible historic 
process. Of such purpose, plan, and process there is a specifically 
Christian conception. To discuss the Christian conception of Prov- 
idence from these three points of view is the design of this essay. 

There lies before us the astonishing disclosure of revelation that 
Christianity is, in God’s estimate, the supreme practical interest. 

s such it enters controllingly into his whole plan and procedure. 
The universe as a whole in its idea, inception, perpetuation, con- 
trol, development, and end, has a definitely Christian significance. 
God’s loving thought and purpose take relation, from the beginning, 
with sin and redemption, and they are historically realized through 
distinctively Christian agencies. Christianity is, therefore, ideally 
and historically determinative of Providence. In other words, it 
enters regulatively into the whole plan and history of the moral 
and material worlds. It is at the very heart of the divine purpose. 
It is laid into the very root of creation. It determines the world’s 
conservation and controls its government. Providence then, as 
contained in the world-idea and process, cannot be detached from 
Christianity as the absolute interest ; apart from Christianity, there 
were no creation and no history. To speak more specifically and 
concretely, the pre-historic and historic Christ is the central and 
determinative reality of Providence. He enters into the very life 
of God’s idea. He is the perfect embodiment of his intelligence 
and love. Already from the beginning, God’s loving thought and 
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purpose find in Him their adequate summation, and He becomes the 
creative source of the universe. He abides controllingly unto the 
end in the divine procedure, and is the pervasive and regulative 
power and final goal of history. In Him, through Him, by Him, 
and to Him are all things. It is in this Christian conception of 
Providence, the latest and choicest fruit of the Christian revela- 
tion, that the supreme significance and worth of Christ for the uni- 
verse find adequate realization. 

The chief factor in any conception of Providence is final pur- 
pose. Why does the universe exist, whither does it move, what 
its purposed end? The rational and moral impulse forces the 
question. Respect for our own manhood, as the crown of creation, 
should keep it before us. The problem of final purpose is a real 
problem. It cannot be a hopeless one in a universe that forces its 
recognition. Things as they exist are not in reason their own ulti- 
mate end. They are not the solution of their own problem. We 
understand nothing adequately till we know it in its purpose. All 
questions of method 4nd process have chief significance in the 
question of the end. The rationale of existences concerns the why 
as well as how. No man can care with largest intelligence for the 
becoming and ongoing of things, who shuts his eyes to their direc- 
tion and end. Christianity, as a rational and ethical interest, is su- 
premely concerned with this question of the end. A universe with- 
out an intelligible moral goal is a hopeless contradiction. It sets 
at naught and brings into inextricable confusion its highest prod- 
uct. We cannot think without thinking final as well as efficient 
cause. To affect to ignore it is simply an unsuccessful attempt at 
the stultification of intelligence. The idea is irrepressible. It 
demonstrates its significance and validity in the result of every 
effort to drive it out. It is worse than folly, it is immoral to stand 
before one of the gravest problems of the universe and affect a 
mental and moral paralysis for the occasion, from which one re- 
covers with a very easy and suspicious facility. No problem is 
solved by being summarily suppressed. Genuine humility is not 
developed from the soil of unreason. Surely if there is a rational 
starting-point there is a rational goal, there is not only force but 
method, and method is not a rational conception without purpose. 
Behind all method that has intelligible significance as method lies 
a plan, and before it lies an end. Force in a rational conception is 
not an ultimate fact. There is no reason in the nature of things as 
such. Necessity is not the ultimate statement of method. There 
is no reason in sheer force why it should operate thus rather than 
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otherwise. A methodical energy is an energy inseparable from 
intelligence. There is something to be accomplished. The forces 
of the universe are at work, and work is not blind play. The 
world moves ; it moves methodically, with whatever limited varia- 
tions. That is to say, it moves intelligibly, and that means not 
only that it moves somewhence, but somewhither. That something 
to which it moves is the purposed end of its existence. There is 
a “ far-off divine event,” and “ the whole creation moves” towards 
it. The whence and the why are closely related conceptions. 
Providence is contained in a rational creation. A pantheistic 
universe has no final purpose and no Providence. But here a me- 
thodical energy and the intelligence that recognizes it must both 
forever remain unsolved enigmas. We see the marks of intelli- 
gence and benevolence, with whatever seemings of contradiction. 
What do they mean? Will creates. But will, so far as we know 
it, has no significance and no existence apart from intelligence, and 
will and intelligence have no ethical significance apart from benev- 
olence. Behind the energy that creates are the wisdom and good- 
- ness that determine its end. Power is the instrument of thought 
in a rational and moral universe. The idea is before the act that 
realizes it. We believe in Providence because we believe that 
power has rational and moral significance and worth. In the in- 
telligible we find the intelligent. In the ethically intelligible we 
find the good. There is a highest good, or the universe has no 
moral order. God is neither malignant nor indifferent. A world 
well made and well kept must be well governed. Providential 
government is the control of all substances and forces with refer- 
ence to the realization of the end for which they exist. 

What then, according to the Christian conception, is the final 
purpose of creation? What in this vast realm of ethical aim and 
effort is the highest good? Concretely and comprehensively stated, 
it is the realization of the kingdom of God. The universe exists 
that the kingdom of God may exist. It has historic development 
that this kingdom may come to its consummation. This may in- 
clude many and various subordinate purposes which we may not ap- 
prehend, and whose relation to each other and to the final purpose 
we may not know. But in the uncertainty of the subordinate 
purpose the final purpose, in the light of revelation, is clear. The 
kingdom of God is the highest ethical conception. There is noth- 
ing beyond as object of moral effort for man, angel, or God. Holi- 
ness and happiness belong to the final purpose, but cannot exhaust 
its statement. God has reference in his work to the goodness and 
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well-being that are pleasing to Him and possible to us. But there 
is something still beyond. It is no adequate statement that God 
ends with an ideal personal character and experience for their own 
sake. Holiness and happiness cannot be for themselves the ulti- 
mate ethical end. The larger question presses, What was this being 
itself, with all its capacity of goodness and happiness, made for ? 
Moreover, what was the vast material universe made for? We 
must contemplate the question not from the view-point of the gov- 
ernment of a world already existing, but from the view-point of its 
original creation. Holiness and happiness are, after all, only sub- 
ordinate ends. They serve in the creative purpose an end beyond 
themselves. The glory of God, correctly received, belongs to the 
final purpose. God purposes a universe as revelation of his glory 
and especially the glory of his love. It is a good in itself, as well 
as with reference to something beyond itself, to secure outward 
manifestation and objective recognition of what there is in God. 
But Christianity enlarges and illumines this conception of the di- 
vine glory. For God to show himself, simply for the sake of the 
satisfaction of the disclosure, cannot be the highest end. Joy in 
the splendor of the divine self-disclosure cannot be the highest 
good. The love of God is regulative for creation as it is for re- 
demption, and it is not the chief significance of love, either in 
creation or redemption, that it manifest itself simply for the sake 
of the manifestation as an ultimate end, or for the sake of the divine 
satisfaction in the manifestation simply,as such. It is the satisfac- 
tion and the end of love that it find objects to which it may com- 
municate and devote itself, and which it may take into conscious 
fellowship. It is God’s final purpose, not simply to show himself 
to, but to live in fellowship with, his universe ; not to illustrate his 
glories by and to his kingdom, but to communicate the holy ener- 
gies of his nature in personal, loving relations with it. The glory 
of God, then, as the end of the universe, in his ethical love revealed 
and imparted as the life and law of his kingdom. 

This wide-reaching Christian conception of the kingdom of God 
as the ultimate ethical aim of the universe has its practical limit. 
It may not enlarge itself to the compass of the entire universe. 
The kingdom of God emerges from the realm of freedom. The 
grand ideal may not in a universe of freedom completely realize 
itself. There may remain without an unsalvable fraction. But 
this does not annul nor compromise the ideal. The final pur- 
pose of the universe is still the kingdom of God. The crown-height 
of apostolic thought is reached in the conception of a universal 
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kingdom of God. Christ is not only Head of the Church but head 
of all principality and power, of everything that can be named, 
not only in this, but in the world to come. The goal of the uni- 
verse is the gathering together in Him as the head of all things in 
heaven and on earth. The consummation is affected by breaking 
down the disharmonies of the universe. The universe has its rec- 
onciliation in Christ. This is the ideal. It does not appear in 
the New Testament as destined to complete realization. There 
seems to be no unwavering confidence that all the disharmonies of 
the universe will vanish ; but it is unquestionably true that in the 
apostolic thought there shall be a triumphant consummation of 
the kingdom of God, and the remaining discords of the universe 
without shall be reduced to a relative insignificance. 

The second factor in this Christian conception of Providence is 
the plan in accordance with which the final purpose is realized. 
There is a definitely Christian conception of the divine world-plan. 
Its nucleus is redemption. It is the Christian idea that -the king- 
dom of God is characteristically a kingdom of grace. It is not so 
incidentally nor as an after-thought. It is so determinatively and 
from the first. The divine purpose is accomplished according to 
a remedial plan. This remedial factor enters into the plan in its 
inception and remains there. Sin is fore-known and taken into 
the account. The idea of redemption, therefore, is regulative 
ideally, as well as historically, for the idea of the kingdom of God. 
There shall be no universal kingdom of God whose nucleus is not 
the product of redeeming grace. It is the Christian conception 
of theodicy that God purposes not only the best that is practicable, 
but the ideal best. A world where sin is may be the best world, 
on the whole, attainable. But it is not ethically possible that such 
a world shall be accepted without further question, as the end and 
the kingdom of God fail. Beyond this attainable world lies in 
the divine thought the ideal world, and the two are brought into 
closest relation in the divine world-plan. The final purpose can- 
not be a sinful universe, the contradiction and negation of the 
kingdom of God. Sin is an incident to the best practicable world ; 
that is, in a world of free beings God not only runs the risk of 
sin, so to say, He knows it as a future reality, and makes provi- 
sion with respect to it. He tolerates it, while He enters protest 
against it and refuses for a moment to indorse it as any part of 
his ideal world-plan. It would be an inferior sort of world where 
sin were impossible, therefore God tolerates it. But a higher 
world may be wrought out of a world of sin. It is not ethically 
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possible for God to be satisfied with a world of sin as a finality. 
It is the necessity of his nature to want the ideal best, if that be 
ethically possible. Therefore God aims at a kingdom of holy 
order out of the discord. The highest good is an ideal good, and 
not such a fragment of good as God may save out of a world where 
He allows sin to rule without a single effort at its conquest. So 
is it that God is not satisfied without a plan of redemption for a 
world where it has become necessary to the realization of the high- 
est good. Hence redemption enters vitally into the original world- 
idea. It goes into and becomes part of the plan of creation. The 
beginning of the realization of the plan of creation is also the be- 
ginning of the realization of the plan of redemption. There is no 
break nor severance. The whole plan of creation would have been 
other than it is, apart from redeeming grace. The creative and 
redemptive ideas are practically one. The final purpose unites 
them. This identification is no doubt the reason why the Chris- 
tian Scriptures represent the whole Godhead as active and partic- 
ipant in the creative, as well as redemptive, plan and work. We 
make confession of our faith in “ God the Father.” The Father- 
God is the God of grace and redemption. But we know this same 
Father as “ Almighty” and “maker of heaven and earth.” The 
God of grace is the God of creation. It is faith in the Christian 
revelation that enables us to confess the God of grace before the 
God of creation, but it is the philosophy of redemption that 
identifies them. "We make confession of our faith in the Holy 
Ghost as “Lord and Giver of Life,” and we do not stop to ask 
whether it be redemptive or creative life. And we need not. That 
form of the divine personality which is active in consummating re- 
demption is also active in consummating creation. We confess 
“One Lord Jesus Christ ” and that “we are through Him” as the 
subjects of his redemption. But we confess also that “through 
Him are all things” as the subjects of his creation. As in the 
divine plan the goal of the Church, whose head is Christ, is also 
the goal of the world, so He who is the source of redemption be- 
comes the source of creation. The pre-historic Christ has in him- 
self both the creative and redemptive ideals and forces. As God’s 
agent in the interest of redemption He brings the world into exist- 
ence, and it is with definite reference to that redemption whose 
accomplishment is to be his chief historic significance. The king- 
dom of God, then, as contained in Christ is predeterminately the 
kingdom of grace. Accordingly, in the Christian revelation, grace 
and redemption are carried back beyond the intermediate stages 
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into the ideal and pre-historic stage. There is a growth in the 
apostolic conception of the kingdom of God. From a Jewish com- 
munity it grows into a race community, and from a race commun- 
ity it grows into a universal community of holy intelligences. The 
thought of broken down barriers that divided men on earth en- 
larges itself into the thought of broken down barriers that di- 
vided the universe. The mystery of an earthly Church existent 
ideally in Christ “in the heavenly places” before the foundation 
of the world enlarges itself into the mystery of a universal king- 
dom of all the time and space worlds existent in the creative and 
redemptive thought of God, and made concrete in the pre-historic 
Christ from the first. Everywhere and always this kingdom is a 
kingdom of grace. Of course it is a kingdom of justice. No 
principle of unrighteousness can ever enter into a perfect world- 
plan. But the divine love is from beginning to end regulative of 
the divine justice. Justice is a principle of administration. Love 
lies back of it as the ground of the very existence of the universe. 
The revelation of love in the form of grace has modified men’s con- 
ception of the divine justice. It is now impossible for us to conceive 
of a justice unrelated with grace. It is the revelation of grace that 
not only secures for us an ethical test for all manifestations of jus- 
tice in the precedent stages of revelation, but takes us behind all 
history into the original thought and plan of God for the world’s 
redemption. As matter of history, the kingdom of God was a 
kingdom of grace for the chosen people long before the giving of 
the law. Grace was regulative for the whole law scheme. It was 
pledged to this chosen race in the person of its founder long be- 
fore it received its schoolmaster that was to lead it to Christ. 
Redemption was in God’s thought and purpose in the very giving 
of the law, and gave it its significance. When once it is settled 
that the kingdom of God is characteristically a kingdom of grace 
it is impossible to stop here. And now it is seen that it is a king- 
dom of grace for the race. Redemption is carried back along the 
line of history to its beginning, and appears as a race-redemption 
conterminous with the creation and fall of man. And now the 
path is open beyond the border of the world and history. The 
apostolic thought leaps to the centre and broadens itself to the 
compass of the universe. It is not speculation but revelation that 
leads from the thought of a kingdom of formal justice to a king- 
dom of grace, and from a political to a spiritual redemption. It is 
revelation also that leads from the thought of a redemption in the 
interest of a particular people to a race-redemption. - Not the less 
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is it revelation and not speculation that leads from the thought of 
an earthly race-redemption to a redemption whose influence reaches 
far beyond the border into the higher ranks of the angelic world, 
and which gathers into the unity of a universal kingdom all the 
tribes of holy intelligences. 

The third factor in this Christian conception is the historic 
process by which the divine purpose and plan are accomplished. 
This is Providence in its practical reality. It is synonymous with 
government. We are in the open field of the world. We deal 
with actual history. This history must be interpreted. We need 
the right points of view from which to contemplate it. They are 
already furnished to our hand. The practical runs out into the 
ideal Providence. History has no intelligible significance apart 
from the plan that lies behind it and the end that lies before it. 
Government is more than police work, more than a barely success- 
ful handling of an endless, unprogressive, uneventful movement. 
It is not God’s problem simply to hold his own against the forces 
He has let loose. The universe is managed. It is not a patch- 
work manipulation, but teleological management. God is doing 
more than to keep the world from running down or running wild. 
Government means historic progress. It is conceivable that there 
might have been no history. A stationary universe were a pos- 
sibility. There might be creation without Providence, might be a 
beginning which is also the end. What God purposes to accom- 
plish He might accomplish at once. Providence might be only 
the conservation of a completed universe. But we have no such 
universe, and it would be impossible to conceive the ethical signif- 
icance of it if we had it. It is the Christian idea that history ex- 
ists and the world is governed for the sake of the kingdom of God. 
Without that kingdom there were no history and‘no creation. In 
a stationary universe the kingdom of God as we now know it were 
impossible. That kingdom is a moral realm, a realm of freedom 
and growth, a realm of ethical aims and efforts and accomplishments. 
The end to be reached is the ethical consummation of all crea- 
tive work, and towards it all things move. All things have relation 
to the realization of the kingdom of God. There is nothing with- 
out significance because of its relation with the end. In this vast 
complex of the historic movement this relation is lost to our ap- 
prehension. How things articulate themselves with the ultimate 
end and with each other we cannot know. Here chiefly, in the 
Christian estimate, lies the mystery of Providence. It is not the 
end sought, but the “ways” by which it is sought that are “ past 
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finding out.” The end is clear. The history of the world is pre- 
cisely the history of redemption. Christ therefore is its centre and 
end. Not only are all things “in Him” and “through Him,” but 
all things “ consist in Him” and are “to Him.” His conserving 
energy supports all things, and directs them to their destination. 
He has all power in heaven and on earth, and the universe moves 
on under his mediatorial control to the consummation of his work 
in the completion of the kingdom of God. In the Christian con- 
ception, therefore, Providence is universal, special, and particular. 
It is universal because the universe in the whole complex of its 
historic movement has relation with the end. It is special because 
there are striking historic events that have a more than ordinarily 
decisive relation with the end. It is particular because the indi- 
vidual] in all the events and experiences of his history has definite 
relation with the end. It isa Providence that is holy, not only 
because the end sought, but because also the means used to secure 
the end are agreeable with the holy love of God. It is a Provi- 
dence which is good inasmuch as both in end and means the highest 
welfare of the rational creature is sought. It is a Providence 
which is wise because all the agencies used are fitted to the real- 
ization of the end. These agencies are, in the Christian concep- 
tion, partly supernatural and party natural. There is a Providence 
that is over the world, and a Providence that is in it. They are 
not discriminated in the New Testament. God appears everywhere 
as immanent in the whole historic movement, and the order of the 
world seems to be caught up into and absorbed in the higher su- 
pernatural order. And yet in the Christian conception there is a 
real world. It has an objective existence separate from God. 
There are substances and forces that act methodically and with 
reference to ends. There is Providence in the orderly movement 
of the world. There is final purpose in general law. God governs 
largely by the action of orderly forces lodged in the real world. 
The order of the world cannot be understood out of relation to the 
end towards which it moves. Sin has not thrown this order into 
hopeless confusion and cross purpose. It still moves on towards 
the realization of its original end. God is bringing his kingdom 
into completion through the action of the potencies that are al- 
ready and always at work in the world. Supernatural action in- 
troduced into the historic movement allies itself with the methods 
already at work. But Christianity contemplates Providence 
chiefly from the religious point of view. It emphasizes the super- 
natural factor. It knows that the real world does not contain the 
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forces that are adequate to produce the kingdom of God. The 
Providence discoverable in nature is not the Providence that con- 
ducts to the goal of the world’s history. It contemplates the God 
of love as leaving himself something to do personally in the devel- 
opment of his kingdom. He has not made a universe from which 
He is debarred entrance. It finds the unity of the world not 
wholly within itself, but in its idea. It is in the plan of God. 
We see but parts of God’s ways in the order of the world. He 
carries the world on to its consummation by intervention at ap- 
pointed stages in its development. He who is the source and the 
end is also the agency of the process. Not only so, but God is 
perpetually at work. The Christian idea of God’s providential 
activity is not simply an accommodation to the religious point of 
view. It does not mean that He who creates and supports the 
forces of the universe must be conceived as governing by the 
agency of those forces. It means that He governs by an action 
concurrent with those forces by which they are directed to the 
realization of the end He seeks, and which these forces of them- 
selves would not effect. It is thus through the immediate personal 
agency of God that all substances and forces, with all their prod- 
ucts in the events and experiences and accomplishments of history, 
have relation with the end. The material universe is in the -his- 
toric movement. It finds all its significance in the kingdom of 
God. It is in process of development from immaturity and imper- 
fection and transient discord into the completed order of a realm 
consecrated to that kingdom in its triumph. The universe is good, 
but not complete. It comes to its completion only in the kingdom 
of God. Its possibilities are to be developed under the agency of 
free intelligences, in providential guidance, and all are to be 
brought as a moral possession and made tributary to the glory of 
that kingdom. The highest significance of labor is in its conquest 
for the kingdom of God. All industries, all material products of 
civilization, find their predestined end in that universal temple 
wrought out of the struggles and triumphs of history for the glory 
of God, and for the joy of his loving fellowship. All that per- 
tains to free beings has, in minutest details, this relation. We too 
often make ourselves the end of all Providence. We ask chiefly 
concerning the significance of the events and experiences of life to 
ourselves personally. God deals with us as individuals. He has 
many subordinate purposes with respect to us in his daily dealings. 
We are apt to fix our attention on what is subordinate, as if it 
were the final purpose. There are many coincidences in our com- 
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plex relations with life, and we find no significance in them be- 
cause we are preoccupied with what is subordinate. But all co- 
incidences have their significance in the complex movement 
towards the final goal, and all subordinate purpose has relation 
with the final purpose and can be understood only in this relation. 
The significance of our life-experiences is determined not wholly 
by our own personal destination, but by our relation to the con- 
summation of the kingdom of God. We can never answer the 
question why God deals with us thus and so unless we can answer 
the larger question, why did He create us at all and why does He 
perpetuate our existence? This question has answer in our rela- 
tion with the kingdom of God. To have answered that question 
thus is to have determined the relation, however mysterious to us, 
of all that enters into the experience of life. The significance of 
all good is that it enters productively into the interest of the king- 
dom of God. It has not its end in the individual, but in the great 
whole of God’s kingdom. The individual has his rights in God’s 
kingdom, but it is not one of his rights to be an end unto him- 
self. The significance of evil is that God forces it to enter cor- 
rectively into the interest of his kingdom. Evil remains not only an 
enigma, but a hopeless contradiction in God’s universe, apart from 
its relation with his kingdom. The practical solution of its mys- 
tery is that God will use it to make his kingdom the more glorious 
and blessed. All joy is positively tributary to God’s kingdom, 
and all sorrow and suffering are in intent to be turned to its ac- 
count. The good men do goes into its stock, and the evil they do 
is turned against itself. There is no chance in our lives, for all 
our activities are controlled and made contributive to God’s pur- 
pose. There is no fatality there, for all our activities are free. 
The end of all human culture and training is realized in the king- 
dom of God. The end of all individual perfection is the perfec- 
tion of that vast community in which the universe reaches its goal, 
and in which God finds his endless glory and joy. 

Christianity has thus given us the grandest ideal conceivable. 
It is given by revelation. The human intellect is prefashioned to 
the conception and apprehends it. But it is not given chiefly to 
the intellect, but to the heart of man. There lingers still in this 
human heart a longing for the highest good. It is the relic of 
Eden in our loss. Revelation meets the idealizing impulse of the 
human heart. The end of all things is disclosed to faith. The 
root-faith is faith in the highest good. It cannot be demonstrated 
to the human intellect that the universe does not move towards 
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the highest (or deepest) evil. There are no mathematics to dis- 
prove diabolism to be at the root and in the end of all things. 
Pessimism is not logically absurd. It is only immoral. It is faith 
in the highest good, the far-off glories of the kingdom of God, 
that ennobles our lives. We shall lose the key to all peace and 
exaltation and certitude, and go into the abyss of pessimism, if we 
lose trust in that moral postulate of the soul, given as product of 
the last and fullest revelation, that the consummate good lies far 
off beyond these tears and groans and sorrows of earth. Knowl- 
edge of Providence is the resultant of two faiths, faith in God 
and faith in the soul’s moral postulate, faith in the object and 
faith in the subject of divine revelation, faith in the revealer and 
faith in the organ of the revelation, the soul in its God-quickened 
longings and strivings. This open heart to the highest good here 
is all of life’s solace and all of its exaltation. 

The statue of Memnon gave forth its song of joy when the 
morning sun smote its rugged and solemn face. The Memnon is 
the heart of man amid the stern and solemn realities of a life 
beset with much desolateness and darkness. And when God, the 
eternal light, pours the glories of His revelation in Jesus Christ 
upon his trusting soul, he will give back his response in utter- 
ances of joy and triumph sweeter and stronger than ever the Mem- 
non uttered to the morning sun. 

Lewis O. Brastow. 





PROFESSOR HARRIS’S CONTRIBUTION TO THEISM.} 


Tuts book is as solid as a crystal, and as clear. Students who 
have attended Dr. Harris’s lectures have become familiar with his 
remarkable power of clear-cut and positive statement; and they 
will welcome with much pleasure a volume in which these mental 
qualities, which they have learned to admire, are at length brought 
to public notice, and put to more general usefulness. Although 
Professor Harris discusses the profoundest problems of meta- 
physics, he has succeeded in producing a readable book, simple 
and animated in its style. We are frequently surprised, as we 
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read his pages, by the variety and aptness of his illustrations and 
the literary enrichment of his argument. He has something of 
that power of imaginative grasp upon abstract ideas which is in- 
dispensable to high metaphysical reasoning. Often his illustra- 
tions of abstract truths are statuesque in their clearness of out- 
line and repose of strength. The highest ranges of metaphysical 
thought cannot be reached by the mere logical plodder; one of 
the essential gifts of a master of philosophy is a reason informed 
with poetic power to seize and give form to the ideas of things. 
Professor Harris is not wanting in that power of imaginative in- 
sight and sympathy which is indispensable to the just apprehension 
of alien systems of thought, and the lack of which too often be- 
trays writers for the religious press into misunderstanding of 
deep movements of men’s thoughts and harsh judgments of their 
brethren. Perfect candor requires hearty appreciation of the 
needs and vital conditions which produce different schools of 
thought, as well as a correct understanding of their ideas and 
reasonings. Professor Harris’s book is the fruit not only of the 
large reading of a lifetime, but also of a kindly and appreciative 
study of the wants of many minds. He is positive and pro- 
nounced in his judgments; but the plain positiveness of a thor- 
ough thinker, in the calmness of his own reasoned conclusions, is 
not the dogmatism which gives offense. This book, therefore, in 
its style and spirit, as well as in its contents, is a valuable addition 
to the literature of Christian philosophy. It is one of the masterly 
defenses of theism which agnostics and rash materialists must stop 
to read, if they wish to maintain their right to a public hearing as 
teachers who are familiar with the “best that has been thought 
and said” in modern scientific philosophy. 

The contents and scope of Professor Harris’s volume are admi- 
rably indicated in the title. A discussion of the “ Philosophical 
Basis of Theism” must involve a theory of knowledge, and lead 
through the profoundest questions of metaphysics. We are in- 
vited again to cross the whole debatable ground of philosophy. 
We do not propose in this review to follow the author along the 
course of his argument; but, intersecting it at a few points, to 
inquire how far it meets the present requirements of theistic 
thought. 

If a book shows little or no sensitiveness to certain existing 
conditions of the intellectual and religious atmosphere in which 
our faith must show itself able to live, it is a dead book, to be 
read by us, if we care to read it, as we would study any ancient 
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philosophy. Professor Harris’s thought is alive to the general 
conditions of our philosophical and spiritual environment. The 
work, as a whole, seems to us to be a clear advance upon the 
methods of teaching natural theology, by which theological lec- 
ture-rooms were dominated within our own memory. Professor 
Harris, for example, does not begin with a scholastic definition of 
God, and then proceed, without any philosophical account of the 
origin of our idea of God, to prove the existence of that idea of 
God at the end of a series of inferences. He begins on his first 
page with the fact that “a Christian man knows God in his own 
experience ;” and then he proceeds to account for this actual con- 
tent of human experience, to show its rationality, and to expose 
the intellectual impossibility of either partial or complete agnosti- 
cism. Theistic writers have been compelled to take higher ground 
in order to command the advanced positions of natural science; 
what gain has been made in the defense of theistic faith may be 
seen at a glance if we compare this volume with the kind of in- 
struction in natural theology which only a few years ago was 
deemed ample for the equipment of the evangelical clergy in this 
country. To any ministers at a distance from centres of learning, 
and without opportunities to consult large libraries, who are anx- 
ious to keep up with the progress of Christian apologetics, this 
book would be invaluable; it would be well for churches to slip 
copies of it into home missionary boxes, and let it do needed ser- 
vice against skepticism upon our frontiers. 

There are a few cross-questions by which we may test the adapta- 
tion of any book upon theism to present conditions of thought. 
One of these is whether the writer is open-eyed and fearless 
towards any possible truths of the evolutionists. If a book be- 
trays by its summary treatment of evolution a theological timidity 
or prejudice unbecoming faith, it is not a book which the world 
needs, or which the Church can afford to intrust with the defense 
either of its Scripture or its Christianity. Professor Harris’s 
position towards evolution is unmistakably indicated in the follow- 
ing sentences: “I anticipate that the science of the physical uni- 
verse is to be established in the line of thought which the theory 
of evolution opens and in accordance with its general idea. No 
interest of theology prejudices me against it ; for I see no conflict 
between such a theory within the legitimate limits of empirical 
science and theology; on the contrary, at various points I find it 
helpful in removing difficulties and elucidating and vindicating 
theological truth. The objections against theism which it has 
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occasioned are not from evolution as a scientific law of nature, 
but from the materialism of which it has been made the vehicle.” ! 
“ Any theory of evolution excluding the presupposition, explicit or 
implicit, of Absolute Reason as the ultimate ground of the uni- 
verse and energizing in its evolution, must be inconsistent with 
itself, incompatible with the necessary laws of thought, and con- 
tradictory to human reason.” ? 

Another test-question to which writers upon religious philosophy 
may be profitably subjected is this: Does the author escape the 
easily besetting philosophical sin of dealing with some analysis of 
human nature as though that dissection were the living man? 
An artificial psychology has been the bane of our philosophy. It 
is, therefore, a good test-question whether a new writer conceives 
of man as a living unity of being, and in all his reasoning upon 
human nature holds fast to that conception. If we observe that 
an author is still held in the abstractions of an artificial psychol- 
ogy; if he conducts his reasonings upon the expressed or implied 
supposition that human nature, like the constitution of a state, is 
to be divided into several departments, each of which is a separate 
bureau of consciousness; if he breaks man’s living unity of being 
up into a series of sensations, powers, or faculties, and then treats 
his own logical analysis as though it were man; then we may be 
sure we shall not escape a vacant nominalism in his reasonings, 
and spiritual dryness and barrenness in his conclusions. His la- 
bored beliefs will never rise in authority above the probabilities of 
his arguments into the spontaneous self-assurance of real religious 
faith. His belief in God and immortality, built up by formal 
arguments from the results of his analysis of human nature and 
its laws, will stand — to use a favorite expression of one of our 
older living theologians — so long as there is no positive evidence 
to the contrary. Such analysis, and these accumulated plausi- 
bilities of spiritual and divine truth, are proper and useful in their 
own place and time; but they are not the beginning nor the end 
of Christian philosophy. That begins in realities of experience, 
and ends in assurance of faith. In making for scientific use a 
dissection of human nature, we should not allow ourselves to for- 
get that in the actual life of man there are no distinct divisions 
of being corresponding to our formal analysis of faculties and 
powers. A fruitful cause of confusion and error is the tendency to 
forget or ignore the fact that man is a living personal unity in all 
phases and processes of his ever-changing and manifold life. 

1 Page 457. 2 Page 564. 
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Professor Harris is outspoken upon this point. He says of some 
who are intent on the “analysis of personality in man and God,” 
that “they push their analysis to disjunction. They are like ‘the 
daughiers of Pelias, who cut their father in pieces, but waited in 
vain to see him rise in youth and beauty from the witch’s caldron. 
Hence comes a theology jejune, arid, and in conflict with itself.” } 
He remarks that “the Kantian classification of Sense, Understand- 
ing, and Reason tends to create and perpetuate this disintegration 
of the intellectual powers.”? His clear conception and constant 
recollection of the unity of man’s personal life remind us of Lotze’s 
clarifying discussion of the unity of consciousness. Professor 
Harris’s grasp upon this truth proves particularly serviceable in 
his singularly helpful chapters upon the Will. If the elder Ed- 
wards had not had his spiritual genius limited by the mechanical 
psychology and artificial philosophical methods of his times; if he 
had worked out in his metaphysics some of the spiritual principles 
which were latent powers in his best religious writing; we should 
have inherited from him a less formal theory of virtue, and a less 
discouraging treatise upon the Freedom of the Will. 

A third and kindred test-question to be put to any writer who 
claims a hearing in metaphysics is as follows: Does he help us 
towards a more realistic thinking? If a man’s thought has not 
shaken itself clear from the dust of philosophical quiddities and 
abstractions; if it does not help us out of intellectual phenom- 
enalism into spiritual realism; it is only the old, barren rational- 
ism over again, though it comes in the name of faith, and sets up 
its verbal propositions of divinity in the defense of evangelical 
religion. The teaching which the world needs, and which the soul 
of man craves, must be a thorough moral and spiritual realism. 
We want, that is to say, not merely formal proofs with their prob- 
abilities of divinity heaped up before our. understandings ; we want 
in our experience the substance of things hoped for; and we need 
in our religious teaching an exposition and vindication of the faiths 
really involved in the living soul of the Christian man. We have 
found the work before us strong and helpful in this direction. 
Thus it is refreshing to read the following from its introductory 
chapter: “So far as theologians have allowed abstract thinking 
to exclude the realistic, they have fallen into false thinking and in- 
extricable embarrassments, and laid themselves open to unanswer- 
able objections. The result has sometimes been that the very con- 
cepts, definitions, propositions, and systems intended to reveal 

1 Page 6. 2 Page 131. 
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God have become a veil that hides Him; formulas of doctrine have 
filled the eye instead of God active in human hearts and human 
history redeeming man from sin, the letter of a scripture instead 
of the living Word and the ever-present spirit of God.” 1 Dr. Har- 
ris repeatedly returns to the thought that the universe is not ab- 
stract but concrete. ‘“ Knowledge is correlative to being.” “It is 
a universe of beings in their various modes of existence.” “ Knowl- 
edge,” he holds, “at its beginning in perceptive intuition is onto- 
logical.” ‘True theology, from beginning to end, deals always with 
concrete beings.”? It is a sharp and just criticism which he makes 
upon Herbert Spencer, when he charges him with hypostasizing ab- 
stractions, and falling into the “ word-weariness ” of the medieval 
scholasticism. In religious discussions we are particularly in peril 
of substituting sound words for spiritual things, — of bowing be- 
fore images of the schools instead of looking up to the realities 
of God’s kingdom. Christianity is not primarily a system of doc- 
trines arranged in rational order, but a system of beings in right 
relations to God, and in harmony with each other. Christian 
theology, therefore, is not a mere philosophy, but the science of 
the kingdom of God. It is not merely, or primarily, a systematic 
knowledge of truths, but it is the science of beings in their real 
and eternal ideas and relations. The whole tone and temper of 
religious thinking and reasoning is changed when it is conducted 
as “the logic of realistic thought,” to quote Professor Harris’s 
fine characterization of the better way of theology which he has 
happily followed. This is the common tone of all writers who 
feel the breath of the “new movement” in theology. They are 
Christian realists. They wish to escape, as much as possible, from 
theological nominalism. They seek after moral and spiritual 
realism in their interpretation of history, Scripture, and the self- 
consciousness of the regenerate man. They will, therefore, re- 
spond gratefully to the healthful and bracing realism of Professor 
Harris’s theory of knowledge. His assertion that knowledge is 
ontological; that it is knowledge of being, and of the real rela- 
tions of being; and, indeed, his whole criticism of. Kant’s phe- 
nomenalism, and Spencer’s self-contradictory agnosticism, are 
particularly helpful and satisfactory. It is high praise to say 
that a philosophical writer seems really to have understood Kant. 
But Professor Harris seems to have understood Kant so thoroughly 
as to see where he tripped in his thinking, stopped short in his 
philosophy, and, in sight of the promised land of faith, failed to 


1 Page 6. 2 Pages 144, 199, 167, 201. 
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lead thought finally out of the wilderness of Hume’s skepticism. 
Had Kant not lost his way out, and stopped just where he did in 
his pursuit of knowledge of being, — “ the thing in itself,” — prob- 
ably modern philosophy would have been spared its discouraging 
chapters of Hamilton’s relativity of knowledge and Spencer’s 
agnosticism, which fortunately the world seems to have about got 
through with, so that another and better chapter may be begun. 
Professor Harrjs’s work belongs, in the main, to what we regard 
as the opening chapter, or post-Spencer course, of modern philoso- 
phy. It is a question, however, whether, in all directions, he has 
himself gone as far as is possible in the development of a realistic 
theory of knowledge, or whether he has embodied in the theses of 
his book all the truth contained in some of his own reasonings in 
defense of his propositions. We can judge of this most conven- 
iently by raising at this point this further test-question: How 
far does our author help us to gain a realistic doctrine of the spir- 
itual consciousness of man? In other words, we want to know 
whether our moral and spiritual intuitions — those “ first impres- 
sions ” of our being — are only subjective, our reactions in thought, 
that is, upon ourselves ; or whether they are in deed and in truth 
“the strokes of reality” upon us. The outward world, upon any 
theory of direct perception, is a stroke, or constant succession of 
strokes, of reality upon our self-consciousness; can the same 
thing be affirmed in any sense of that impression of spiritual and 
divine things, of the kingdom of spirit and of God, which cer- 
tainly is made upon the soul of man, and which is one of the per- 
sistent forces in the life of humanity? The conviction that our 
theistic thinking needs help in precisely this direction, more than 
anything else, led us to scan eagerly this new work upon theistic 
philosophy. We are not satisfied simply with our own inference 
that there must be a God; we believe, not in an inferential Deity, 
but in the living God. We find ourselves personally present in 
the Omnipresence of God. We want a philosophy, not of our in- 
ferences up towards God, but of God’s impression of his own being 
upon our being, and his revelation of Himself in the life of man. 
Any mere reproduction, therefore, of the familiar so-called evi- 
dences of the existence of God will not satisfy the intensely ear- 
nest demands of reason upon faith, nor be true to the profound 
significance of our religious consciousness. But has anything bet- 
ter than the presentation of these arguments for God been thought 
and said? Certainly much more than that has been thought and 
said by German believers, and it is gratifying to observe that Pro- 
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fessor Harris’s strong hold upon the fact that man is a being in a 
universe of being, and his thoroughly realistic theory of knowledge, 
have led him well out of the common natural theology of divine 
probabilities towards a more assured faith in the immediateness of 
the Divine presence and working in our thinking, or in God’s self- 
revelation through the spiritual and rational life of the world. 
Professor Harris advances cautiously in this direction, and walks 
circumspectly towards German philosophy; but he has gone be- 
yond his own earlier New England teachers, and many passages 
from this book might be quoted which show that he has taken 
higher ground upon which to defend properly with our theistic phi- 
losophy the lower and ordinary evidences of religious truth. We will 
quote a few of these passages which indicate the author’s sympathy 
with those theologians who hold that we have in our idea of God an 
effect of God’s own spiritual presence upon us, involving therefore 
a valid sense of the actual being of God, and not merely a belief in 
an inferred Deity. ‘ As man,” he remarks, “knows himself in 
contact with the external world through sense, so he knows him- 
self in contact with God through his spiritual constitution. In the 
normal unfolding of his own constitution he finds himself in the 
presence of absolute being. In the normal unfolding of his con- 
sciousness of himself he finds in himself the consciousness of God.” 
“The development of man’s consciousness of himself ‘in his rela- 
tion to the world is the development of his consciousness of God. 
As in the experience of life, the unfolding consciousness of man is 
a continuous revealing to him of himself and of the outward ob- 
jects of knowledge, so also it is a continuous revelation to him of 
God.” “In our spontaneous religiousness the whole man, intel- 
lect, sensibility, and will, responds to the contact of the supernat- 
ural and the divine.” ! Soul-contact with God is something more 
and better than inferential belief in a God, and it imparts reality 
to our human idea of God. Our belief in God arising from our 
personal contact with God’s being is thus regarded as the reaction 
of our minds upon the Divine Reality which encompasses us, and 
is always acting in divers ways upon us. The thinking on our 
part of God implies the potential presence of God in the being 
who comes thus to a sense of God. In short, our belief in God 
and our thought of God are in some sense a revelation of God to 
us. So Professor Harris says: “ Also God reveals himself in our 
consciousness in our religious experience ; especially in the experi- 
ence of a Christian man, the purest, loftiest, and most comprehen- 


1 Pages 78, 14, 9. 
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sive experience of God’s gracious revelation of himself. . . . God 
acts on men, and they react upon his influences; and thus they 
find Him in their own consciousness. They know Him and the 
spiritual sphere by this action and reaction, in a manner analogous 
to that in which they know the world of sense. No Christian man 
will say that the idea of God is an empty idea void of content in 
his own consciousness. He will say, ‘I know Him whom I have 
believed ; not the idea of Him, or propositions about Him, but 
Him.’” } 

But does Professor Harris succeed in keeping his reasoning up 
to this high plane, and can such statements of the immediateness 
of human knowledge of the Divine Being be rationally vindicated 
and maintained ? 

Our answer to this question requires us to discriminate between 
two uses of the word feeling. It may be used to denote our emo- 
tions or sentiments. In this use a feeling, or sentiment, is simply 
a reaction of our own thoughts and choices upon ourselves, —a 
subjective state of consciousness. But there is another and broader 
use of the word feeling. It is employed as the most general term 
for those first motions of consciousness which result from the im- 
mediate impressions of things upon the life of man. Writers who 
endeavor to search out the beginnings of knowledge in our first 
rational and spiritual feeling of things are easily bowed out of the 
court of our Scottish philosophy by a definition of feeling as 
emotion or mere sentiment. But there are large outlying regions 
and facts of consciousness and life which cannot so easily be dis- 
missed from an adequate philosophy of human nature by a sum- 
mary definition of aword. It is an unthinking and mistaken im- 
pression that English and American writers who have been influ- 
enced by Schleiermacher and the modern Germans in their theories 
of spiritual knowledge are willing to reduce all rational and spirit- 
ual truth to mere sentiment and subjective individual feelings. 
Their effort is to discover in man’s first feeling after God (as an 
Apostle with a less rationalistic view of religion than that of much 
later orthodox philosophy calls it) the point of vital contact between 
man’s life and the living God. They seek thereby to find a real 
basis for a rational theology. The following definitions may help 
to render their positions better understood, and to remove from the 
moral and spiritual realists of the present day the singular charge 
that they, of all men, are favoring the “dangerous error of sub- 
jectivism in religion.” 

1 Page 288. 
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Let it be noticed that they use for man’s first consciousness of 
things the more active word feeling, and not the passive word sen- 
timent, for they do not mean the emotional states which result from 
excitations of our sensibilities. To borrow an illustration from 
physiology, they do not refer to the “formed matter” of conscious- 
ness, the resultants of thought; but to the forming matter of con- 
sciousness, and the spiritual energy, or principle, involved in its 
formation. It will be observed, further, that our definitions hold 
fast throughout to the fact of the living personal unity of man in 
all the phases and processes of his life. Different human powers 
and activities are not to be defined in terms of special faculties, 
which are then hypostasized and held apart ; but they are to be de- 
scribed and dealt with always in reference to the living whole of 
being of which they are the phases and manifestations. We define 
feeling, accordingly, in the general philosophical use of the word, 
as man in immediate, receptive relation to the objects affecting him 
upon any side of his manifold life. Feeling is man receiving the 
impacts upon consciousness of things. Thinking, or rational know- 
ing, is man in a reflective relation towards the felt objects or 
contents of his consciousness. Thinking is reflection ; it is the 
reaction of man in his mental activities upon the objects which 
have acted upon him. Feeling is thus incipient knowledge, the 
first step in the development of real knowledge. A felt object ex- 
cites mental attention ; we grasp it, and hold it reflectively in our 
thought of it. We gain, thus, our first ideas of things, or our 
first mental reactions upon things, according, of course, to the laws 
of being which condition our own rational activity. These rational 
reactions upon things, or our primitive ideas and beliefs, are so 
much raw material for intelligence to be taken up into and woven 
together in the further processes of reasoning. As feeling is thus 
man in recipient relation towards things, and thinking is man in 
reflection upon things felt or received in consciousness ; so willing 
is man in active outgoing towards the objects felt and known. 
There may be a spontaneous action, a hardly conscious willing, 
towards objects which are but vague affections of our life, as, for 
instance, in certain instinctive shrinkings of nature, or quick sym- 
pathies with things. Willing, like knowledge, may begin thus in 
feeling. But choice, or willing in the strict sense, like knowledge, 
is a conscious and defined activity. These distinctions, however, 
represent only our analysis of consciousness; our living conscious- 
ness of ourselves never actually consists of either of these elements 
to the exclusion of the other. We are at all times, in every mo- 
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ment of self-conscious life, feeling, thinking, willing beings. Man 
is a spiritual unity. 

From these statements it is obvious that to find the beginnings 
of knowledge in feeling is by no means to surrender knowledge, 
but on the contrary to seek to establish our thought upon objective 
reality. Knowledge must be received and developed according to 
the capacity and mode of existence of the percipient being, but in © 
all cases, however limited and finite may be our recipient capacity 
for the impressions upon us of things, knowledge has its source 
and ground in the real relation of the recipient being to the beings 
and system of beings in which he exists and by which he is acted 
upon. This beginning of knowledge in the felt contact with things 
is generally admitted by defenders of theism in their view of our 
knowledge of the external world. It is the doctrine of real per- 
ception. Sensation involves perception, and objects perceived are 
arranged and harmonized in the order of reason, that is according 
to their real relation as they are perceived to be, the order of ra- 
tional thought answering throughout to the order of things. Pro- 
fessor Harris, in common with most theistic writers, holds stoutly 
to a theory of presentative intuition, and hence real knowledge, so 
far as the external world presented to our senses is concerned. 
Theism has to raise and to answer the further question, Whéther 
there is any corresponding presentation, and any consequent real- 
ity, in our spiritual consciousness? Do we in any way come into 
actual contact with, are we living in real relation to, a spiritual 
as well as a physical environment? Are the persistent spiritual 
life and the religious consciousness of man an indication of soul- 
contact with a spiritual and divine Reality in which we have our 
being? Can the idea of God, ever forcing itself upon man’s 
thought of himself and the world, be accounted for in any other 
way than as the impression which the living God is making of 
his own being upon ours? Is our idea of God only our own 
thought, — the projection out upon the universe of the shadow of 
our own self-consciousness, —or is it the Light of God’s presence 
around us thrown in upon our consciousness and diffusing itself 
through all our thoughts ? 

In order to a thorough answer to this question, we must investi- 
gate further the significance of our rational intuitions. 

Professor Harris rightly rejects summarily any doctrine of in- 
nate ideas. He calls Locke’s argument against this imaginary 
hypothesis a “philosophical kicking at nothing.” He also rules 
out the idea sometimes advanced of a special faith-faculty. We 
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have no special sense for duty as we have an ear for harmonious 
sounds. Conscience is not a special sense, or localized faculty, of 
the soul. It is idle to divide man’s living unity of being into 
moral and philosophical sections. Dismissing these notions, we 
find two possible views of our intuitions. The first, and in this 
country the prevalent intuitional philosophy, I would call the 
statical theory of the intuitions. Our intuitional philosophers, 
that is to say, fall back usually upon our first beliefs as the statics 
of all rational thought. The necessary beliefs of man are the con- 
stants of the world of intelligence. As astronomers use the con- 
stants of the solar system in their calculations, so they would em- 
ploy the intuitions as the constants in all rational speculation. 
This might also be designated as the constitutional school of 
intuitionalists. These philosophers are the constitutional lawyers 
of human nature. Their one argument against all philosophical 
gainsayers is the constitution of man. They reason with legal 
precision and logic from our mental constitution, and they do not 
care to go behind the letter of man’s constitution. In this appeal 
to the nature of mind and the laws of thought they are safe, pro- 
vided no conceivable explanation of how this human nature came 
to be constituted as it is can invalidate its contents; and provided, 
also, that believers on their part can rest satisfied with the conclu- 
sion that spiritual and divine realities must be so, and renounce 
all hope of being able to say, out of positive spiritual experience, 
that they are so. 

The second class of intuitionalists hold what I would designate, 
in contrast with the statical, as the dynamical theory of the in- 
tuitions. They believe, that is, these constants of reason to be 
the potentials, in the mind, of the realities, and the real relations, 
of things. They do not reason that certain things must be to our 
minds, and therefore they probably are in the order of things ; but 
they affirm that our conviction that they must be is the exponent 
of their impression of their own reality upon us. They are, and 
we are in their presence and order, and therefore we cannot think 
them otherwise. The mathematical axioms, for example, are the 
rational exponents of our conscious existence among the real rela- 
tions of things. They are the ordered universe existing poten- 
tially in our thought of it. They are not thus mere forms of 
thought imposed upon things; but rather the real relations of 
things imposing themselves upon any intelligence capable of re- 
ceiving them. Every “must be” of rational intelligence has its 
source in some felt reality of things. So, we may say, the mathe- 
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matical feeling is before the mathematical ideas; some sense 
gained through experience of the factual relations of quantity 
precedes in the development of thought our idea, or general- 
ized knowledge, of the mathematical laws. Hence the real in the 
universe is the rational in our thought of it. In other words, 
we must think so, not merely because we are made to think so, 
but because things are so, and we live in contact with their real- 
ities. 

The writers of this school do not deny the appeal to the consti- 
tution of mind, with which intuitionalists generally end all discus- 
sion; but they go a step farther back in order to maintain the 
witness of consciousness to the validity of knowledge. I call this 
dynamical intuitionalism because it is throughout a conception of 
forces, and their action and reaction. Reason is not a mechani- 
cian reading off the figures from its own dial-plate; man is a liv- 
ing centre of force in the midst of a universe of powers which is 
energized by the living God. Our rational consciousness is the 
inevitable resultant of the powers, natural and spiritual, among 
which we live, and which are always acting upon us. We are our- 
selves personally present in the omnipresence of God. We have 
our being in Him, and our higher religious consciousness is God’s 
potential presence in the life of man. This is not pantheism, but 
it is true to the element of spiritual reality which has given pan- 
theism vitality in philosophy. It is not pantheism, but it is not 
mechanical deism; it is dynamical theism. Our idea of God, in 
a word, is the potential of God in our self-consciousness. We 
have thus the conception of man’s religious consciousness and_his- 
tory as in part a revelation of God. Man is capable of feeling 
the power, and becoming conscious of the manifestation, of the Di- 
vine Spirit in his heart and life. The Christian doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit is not contrary to nature, however contrary it may be 
to sinful nature. According to this view of our existence, or per- 
sonal presence, in God’s omnipresence, our religious consciousness 
and life cannot be explained except as implying the reality of a 
spiritual environment, any more than man’s physical consciousness 
can be explained without the implication in it of an external physi- 
cal environment. The moral and rational intuitions and first re- 
ligious beliefs are the unfolding in consciousness of what is in- 
volved in the relations of the person to his whole environment, 
physical and spiritual, natural and divine. Thought has, and can 
have, reality only as it is thus the development in self-conscious 
intelligence of the action of the universe and its energizing reason 
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upon the living centre of being who can feel it, and think of it, 
and determine himself by it. 

The intuitionalist of this faith will frankly confess that he can- 
not prove these assertions to be true to any one who denies that he 
has the reason for faith in his own experience. Neither can any 
man prove to any other man the reality of the world grasped by 
our senses. We can only affirm that these are the implications of 
our own individual consciousness and of the general conscious- 
ness of humanity. We cannot impose the contents of our own 
self-consciousness upon any other person. The intuitionalist who 
holds that there is a revelation, or self-impression, of God upon 
man, in our religious consciousness, if reasoning with one who de- 
nies that he has any such sense of super-physical reality, may fall 
back upon the constants, as I have just called them, of human ex- 
perience. He may verify the contents of his personal conscious- 
ness by an appeal to the common sense of mankind. But the dy- 
namical account of the origin of faith has this advantage that it 
affords a simple and sufficient interpretation of our natural beliefs 
when once their existence as factors in the life of man is admitted. 
Granted these universal rational and spiritual phenomena, this is 
their significance. They are simply the effect upon us of our to- 
tal and real environment. They are partial revelations to us of 
things beyond us. This interpretation of them corresponds to the 
familiar fact that we are born theists, rather than made theists ; 
that our belief in God usually antedates in memory, and is 
stronger in fact than, any arguments which we can frame for be- 
lief in the existence of God. To admit the potential presence of 
God in our own self-consciousness, to accept the implication of a 
spiritual Reality without us in the spiritual life within us, is the 
interpretation of life which harmonizes and unifies all knowledge. 
It affords a sufficient philosophy of history. We listen to the 
harmony which this faith evokes from life, and accept it as evi- 
dence that the chords are struck by the master-thought of all our 
living. Moreover, this interpretation of our own religious life is 
attested and verified by the fact that it interprets the best and 
highest life which the world has ever seen. We must be able to 
comprehend man’s consciousness at its highest and its best if we 
would know what is really involved in it. The truest psychology 
is that which is based upon the regenerated consciousness of man. 
That is not an adequate philosophy of human nature which ex- 
plains only the natural man, and has no comprehension of Jesus’* 
oneness in his perfect humanity with the Father. The more fully 
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man realizes himself in the world, the more purely and perfectly 
he becomes man, the more confident does he grow of his spiritual 
birthright, and the reality in the universe of God. 

The dynamical view of our religious consciousness has this other 
advantage over the common doctrine of the intuitionalists. It en- 
ables us to go back of the existing constitution of things with the 
evolutionist as far as he can go with any pretense of science, and 
wherever he may choose to stop in his inquiry to say, There is a 
spiritual potency and tendency in the nature of things of which 
in due season man shall become conscious as it vibrates through 
nature. The spiritual power must be involved in the course of na- 
ture from the beginning, because in its evolution we have now be- 
come conscious of it. Though you may break up the present sta- 
tus of things, and go behind all constitutions, you cannot rid the 
universe of the super-material forces which are working in our life, 
and coming to revelation in our consciousness of life. 

Having thus briefly stated the different theories held among in- 
tuitionalists, it remains for us to consider further Professor Harris’s 
position towards them. The sentences quoted above are sufficient 
to show that he frequently transcends the logic of statical intuition- 
alists, and holds to a revelation of God in the experience of man. 
Such sentences, however, occur here and there in the course of his 
reasoning rather than in his propositions, or explicit statements 
of principles. In his attack upon agnosticism he is generally con- 
tent to stand upon the ideas of reason as the first and last necessity 
of thought. Thus upon page 287 he affirms that “in every line 
of thought the knowledge rises self-evident before us that there 
must be an absolute and unconditioned being.” But upon the 
next page he goes farther and says: “ By rational intuition man 
knows that absolute existence exists.” Obviously the belief that 
a being “must exist” and the knowledge that it exists are not 
identical. How does Professor Harris pass from the “must be” of 
reason to the “there is” of faith? If we understand him cor- 
rectly he does it through the reality of being given in our idea of 
being. The advocates of the view that God impresses himself im- 
mediately upon our consciousness, particularly, though not exclu- 
sively, in our feeling of dependence, have no trouble in making 
this passage from a “ must be” of reason to the assurance of faith 
that there isa God. For they hold that the Absolute Being is 
implied in our self-consciousness, not logically or inferentially 
merely, not simply statically, but vitally and potentially ; in other 
and simpler language, that we do but bring to light in our 
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thought of God what is already latent in our life. God is, and 
proves himself in our thought of Him. The content of existence 
cannot be attached to the idea of God unless it is already implic- 
itly contained in that idea, as we believe that it is. This is the 
force of the greatly misunderstood ontological argument. It is 
worthless as a merely formal argument. Logically the idea of a 
perfect being does not prove its existence outside of the mind 
thinking it. So neither does the existence of the finite creation 
prove the existence of an infinite Creator outside of it. There 
cannot be more in the conclusion than is contained in the prem- 
ises. But the ontological argument does have worth as a tran- 
script of man’s experience of God. The divine Reality is involved 
in the human experiences out of which the idea of the perfect Be- 
ing has emerged. Man’s belief in God is not a manufactured ar- 
ticle. Man never made it. It grew with the growth of human 
intelligence. Our idea of God is not a logical product of a mind 
working over things; it enters into the first motions of intelli- 
gence, and is life of our rational life. “ In his light we see light.” 
He who is an elemental force of our own mental activity becomes 
evident to our reason as the power by which the creation consists. 
The Infinite One, in dependence upon whom we become conscious 
of ourselves, the potential God of our own consciousness, is recog- 
nized by us, the more our knowledge grows, as the Power which 
works through all natural forces. Our idea of God gained from 
his persistence in our own life proves to be the key which unlocks 
the creation. There is a divine dynamics of the universe. In 
our view Professor Harris’s argument against the agnostics would 
have been strengthened if he had made not less use of the neces- 
sary ideas of reason, but more use of the truth of God’s self-re- 
vealing potency in man’s thinking and living. We notice in this 
connection that Professor Harris has given a different turn than 
that originally intended to an expression used by one of those 
writers who insist that some real, active relation of God himself 
to us antedates our so-called proofs of his existence. He quotes 
(page 171) this saying: “ A God proved by us would be a God 
made by us;” and he remarks, that this is “the fallacy. . . of 
identifying our own mental process with the real order of the de- 
pendence of beings.” The epigram, however, has point against 
the common error of putting into the conclusion of an argument 
for God’s existence more than is involved in the premises. Unless 
there is some revelation of God to us, our so-called proofs may be 
only our ideas or images of a possible God. But if God proves 
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his own presence to us as the sun proves its own existence to the 
earth by shining upon us, and drawing us, in the very impulse 
and motion of our life, towards himself, then our arguments 
about God are the orderly explication of what is really involved in 
our own being and the existence of the finite world. God is first 
and we second in everything, even in our first thought of Him. 
“We love, because He first loved us.” In this intention the 
words just quoted are a protest, as strong as Professor Harris 
could desire, against “the identification of our own mental proc- 
esses with the real order of the dependence of beings;” a con- 
fusion, we would add, not only “ common in agnostic and panthe- 
istic philosophy,” but also in the writings of those theologians 
who are inclined unconsciously to substitute their own logical ne- 
cessities of God’s government for God’s personal conduct of his 
universe. 

We have left ourselves no space to review Professor Harris’s 
clear, concrete, and helpful discussion of the vexed subject of the 
will and its freedom. He has succeeded admirably in saving the 
living fact of moral freedom from the peril of death by verbal 
analysis ; and this portion of his work is a useful contribution to 
ethical philosophy. 

The theistic argument from esthetics, or the significance of 
beauty, seems to us to need further unfolding and interpretation 
than it has received in this volume, or, indeed, in any writing 
upon theism which has fallen under our notice, and particularly in 
relation to the very summary treatment which natural beauty has 
found at the hands of evolutionists. "We believe that there is a 
higher significance in the beauty even of the natural creation than 
Darwin’s laws can interpret. But without entering upon this at- 
tractive subject, we would add a hearty word of commendation of 
this work of Professor Harris as a whole. In its breadth and 
power, in its clearness and candor, in its general moral and intel- 
lectual helpfulness, it is a noble American contribution to a litera- 
ture in which much ripe fruit of ripe minds has been gathered in 
other countries. We trust that besides these fruits of his studies 
the author may give erelong to the public a volume of his theolog- 
ical lectures. 

Newman Smyth. 
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LAY THEOLOGY. 


A NOTABLE characteristic of the religious life of our times is 
the prominence in it, and the growing prominence, of the lay ele- 
ment. This is true, not merely of the activities and. enterprises of 
the church, but also of its intellectual and spiritual life. Christian 
thought, philosophy, and literature, the creeds which Christians 
profess, the hymns they sing, the prayers they offer, are more and 
more subject to, and shaped by, influences which come from non- 
clerical sources. This is not the same as saying that religion is 
being secularized. That may be true, and yet it may not be due 
to the laicizing tendencies of which we speak. Thought is not 
necessarily spiritual because it is clerical, nor unspiritual because 
it is lay. But whatever interpretation may be put upon the in- 
creasing importance of the lay element, whether it be welcomed or 
deprecated, whether it bring hope or alarm, it is everywhere in 
Christendom, and in all communions, recognized as a fact. It is, 
moreover, a highly significant fact, the meaning and bearings of 
which should be carefully studied. 

When the Church of Rome emerged from the wreck of the Em- 
pire and cast about for measures of security against the barbarism 
which threatened her ruin, she first asserted the principle that the 
spiritual order is of right wholly independent of the temporal. 
This measure not only secured to the church an asylum from the 
violence of the times, it erected in the midst of a rude and disor- 
dered society an institution which, without physical force, over- 
awed the minds of men, and compelled their veneration for 
itself as the depository and visible source of spiritual authority. 
Tempted by the opportunity for power thus opened before her, 
and pushed on by logical necessity from her first position, the 
church proceeded to assert a new though allied principle which 
has been to her a source at once of strength and of weakness, in 
all subsequent times, namely, the sole right of the clergy to legis- 
late and to judge in all matters spiritual. A body was thus cre- 
ated, a corporation with self-perpetuating powers, which asserted 
its exclusive right to the domain of theology with all its approaches 
and outlying territories. As education, philosophy, literature, and 
even physical science, are inseparably allied with theology, affect- 
ing men’s religious opinions and their dispositions toward religion, 
these also were claimed as parts of the preserves of the clergy upon 
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which others might not trespass. For a layman to be able to read 
and write, especially in the learned language which held all the 
arcana of theology, was at one time regarded as evidence that he 
was presuming upon the office of a clerk, or clergyman. Never 
was there another corporation so exclusive as the church, never a 
guild that so jealously guarded its own art and mystery. Heresy, 
the very mention or suspicion of which threw the church into a 
fever of alarm, was the holding and advocating, not so much a 
wrong opinion, one contrary to Scripture and reason, as an unau- 
thorized, an uncanonical opinion. No such rigid intolerance pre- 
vailed within the church itself as was practiced upon laymen. In- 
side of her inclosure, the church tolerated considerable liberty of 
discussion, and to some extent recognized the right of individual 
reason to seek satisfaction for its doubts and questionings. But 
the lay intellect had no rights which the church felt bound to re- 
spect. It was the duty of the clergy to instruct laymen in the doe- 
trines of Christianity, and it was the duty of laymen to receive the 
instruction of the clergy. But the church never condescended to 
convince the lay intellect, much less to dispute with it. The lan- 
guage of the church, that is, of the clergy, to its lay members, 
was, “ My children, it is your high privilege to receive from the 
church the precious gift of saving truth; but to ascertain, to dis- 
criminate, to apportion out that truth, is the high and difficult 
duty of the church itself.” 

In later times, when the lay intellect, getting breadth and confi- 
dence with the progress of enlightenment, began to challenge the 
arrogance of its spiritual teachers, the church attempted a logical 
defense of its position. ‘* What can be more reasonable than that 
the class who spend their lives in the study of a subject should be 
allowed to give the law upon that subject? Of all difficult attain- 
ments, what is so difficult as the knowledge of the mysteries of 
religion? Shall an ignorant layman, bred perhaps in some me- 
chanical pursuit, be thought as capable of apprehending these sub- 

lime mysteries as he who, by a life of study, and prayer, and 
abstinence, rises into near communion with God, and receives com- 
munications of the truth directly from God himself? But more 
than this, the church is the divinely commissioned guardian of the 
truth ; she alone has received this revelation ; she defends, main- 
tains, cherishes it. From her mankind must receive the truth, if 
at all. She alone understands it; she alone can interpret it.” 

This right, thus hedged about by prescription and defended by 
supernatural claims, the church succeeded in maintaining substan- 
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tially unimpaired, though not unassailed, until the Reformation. 
The essential character of this great revolution, the effects it pro- 
duced on the Christian church and on the human mind, are vari- 
ously conceived by historians and philosophers according to the 
point from which they view it. But unquestionably the greatest 
service it accomplished for religion was that it revived the true 
idea of the church. The aim of Rome had been to organize the 
church into a powerful hierarchy ; to keep all the functions of the 
church in the hands of the priesthood ; to make the laity a subor- 
dinate, dependent, instrumental mass. The effect of the Refor- 
mation, where it was allowed to run its logical course, was to re- 
store the power of the church to its original and rightful seat, the 
whole body of believers. The policy of Rome has always been to 
make the distinction between clergy and laity broad and divisive. 
The Protestant communions — those that are truly Protestant — 
have transferred the stress of this distinction to that between be- 
liever and unbeliever, and have drawn no hard lines of separa- 
tion within the church. 

The broad and vital question, therefore, which underlies that of 
the rightful attitude of the laity toward theology, is the true con- 
stitution of the church. Is the church one great homogeneous 
body consisting of all those who have the mind of Christ and are 
led by the Spirit, having gifts differing according to the measure 
of faith, and offices proportioned to their gifts, but all brethren, 
fellow-laborers, many members but one body? Or is the church 
a heterogeneous body, consisting of two broadly separate classes, 
the sacred and the secular; the one the intermediate source of 
all spiritual enlightenment, the channel of all divine grace, the 
depository of all ecclesiastical power; the other the mere recipi- 
ents of knowledge and precept and grace from the lips and the 
hands of the former? On the answer to these questions will de- 
pend the answer to these others: Is Theology a specialty? Is it 
the office of the Christian ministry, as such, separate from that of 
the great body of the church, to adjudicate upon questions of doc- 
trine, and to speak with authority to “ the people,” that is, to lay- 
men? Conceding that the only authority claimed by or for the 
clergy is a delegated, not an inherent authority, the question is 
whether this authority is delegated by the clergy to themselves, or 
by the Head of the church to the church in its collective and cor- 
porate capacity ? 

Protestantism makes clear answer to these questions. It wholly 
rejects the sacerdotal constitution of the church. It provides for 
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a ministry, for various ministries, but no priestly caste. The 
church, in its conception, is one great ministry, requiring service, 
consecrated service, from every member. At the head of these 
ministries it places the teaching function. Into this ministry it 
seeks to place its most gifted sons, and with one accord offers per- 
petual prayer that they may be endued with the spiritual graces 
which their high office requires. But the church has many other 
ministries, gifts of healing, helps, governments, studies, charities, 
all of many kinds. It claims the full service, and taxes the ut- 
most capacity of every member. It permits no idlers, no exempts, 
no corps of reserve. Strictly speaking, it admits no “laymen.” 
By analogy from the professions, a layman, an “idiot,” as the 
Greeks called him, is one who takes no part in a calling, and such 
a one has no place in the church. He is properly “one that is 
without.” All within the church have functions. All have some 
degree of spiritual discernment, not necessarily that special kind 
which qualifies some to prophesy, to discern the inner and hidden 
meanings of the word and to utter them for edification, but 
enough for apprehending duty and performing service. But there 
are no sharp divisions into superior and inferior, esoteric and ex- 
oteric, governors and governed. There is no class of function- 
aries, on the one side, who, by virtue of their function, are in- 
vested with authority to declare what is the faith of the church ; 
while on the other hand is the great mass of the “ faithful,” whose 
chief merit is to believe humbly and obey implicitly what is 
handed down to them from above.! Protestantism does not dis- 
cover any such classification of believers in the New Testament or 
in the early church. The power to discern spiritual truth, to 
search the deep things of God, St. Paul teaches, belongs, not to a 
certain office or calling, but to the spiritual mind. “He that is 
spiritual judgeth all things.” The first council at Jerusalem, con- 
vened for the settlement of a quasi-theological question, consisted, 
not only of the apostles and elders, but of “ the whole church.” 
It was an after-thought to exclude the laity from the councils of 
the church and virtually pronounce them incapable of spiritual 
discernment. But lay thought, unchurched though it was, has 
‘often proved the mightiest champion of the church, the stoutest 
foe of error. It is true that God honors the ministerial office by 


1 «Faith and Wisdom are distinct, or even opposite gifts. Wisdom belongs 
to the perfect, and more especially to preachers of the Gospel; and Faith is 
the elementary grace which is required of all, especially of hearers.” — J. H. 
Newman's Oxford University Sermons, p. 279. 
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usually sending his messages to men through these his appointed 
messengers, but who does not know that God has often spoken 
unto the church words of great power by men whose first and 
hardest task was to confute and silence the united body of clerical 
functionaries ? 

Claiming, therefore, the abstract right and the theoretical ca- 
pacity of the laity to take part in the formation of theological 
opinion, we pass now to consider what actual means laymen have 
for attaining to correct opinions and making them effective in the 
church. 

A recent writer in the “Contemporary Review,” urging Eng- 
lish Episcopalians to give the laity greater power in church affairs, 
asks somewhat naively, “ Why should we fear the laity? What 
are they, anyhow doctrinally, to the clergy, but as the armature 
of soft iron to the magnet? Who have taught them what they 
now hold, but the bishops and clergy?” Is this so? Or, if it 
has been so in the pasi, is it as truly so now, and is it likely to be 
as true in the future? Consider the means which the laity now 
have for reaching independent convictions. 

I. In having the Bible as their free unquestioned possession, 
with the undisputed right to use it without note or comment, and 
to submit all other teachings to its final arbitrament, the laity have 
a source of independent doctrinal opinion which far surpasses in 
value any or all from which they may be excluded. Concede the 
importance of the accessory knowledges and powers enjoyed by 
the clergy, familiarity with the tongues, patristic learning, ac- 
quaintance with the history of the church, and especially of Chris- 
tian doctrine, general culture and acumen, yet all these are valua- 
ble only as helps in interpreting the Scriptures, and are not for a 
moment to be compared with the simple possession and use of the 
sacred text as a means of arriving at doctrinal truth. This is 
shown by the sad errors into which men invariably run when they 
depend more on these secondary sources of knowledge than on the 
Scriptures themselves. The Bible, it is truly said, is the one text- 
book in theology, for all alike, learned and simple, clergyman and 
layman. But the Bible, considered as a text-book, is unique, first, 
in that it is decisive on every question it assumes to decide, so 
that men’s minds are not held back from full assent by any doubt 
of its competency to teach what it professes to teach; and sec- 
ondly, in that, while it is thoroughly scientific, and the source of 
all real science in theology, it speaks in popular, and not in techni- 


cal language, and in a large human way to the whole man, and 
VOL. I.—No. 2. 11 
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not to the intellect alone. It is a thought-provoking book. 
None can read it habitually without theologizing. The argument 
drawn from law and medicine in favor of expert over popular 
judgments loses force when we consider that the popular mind 
has no such daily instruction in legal or medical science as it has 
in theology. Think what the effect would be on a community if 
its members, one and all, should every day, year in and year out, 
read in some supremely wise book on physiology and hygiene. 
Would not the people come to have some sanitary and medical 
opinions worthy of respect ? 

It is significant also that the daily use of the Bible by the laity 
is not primarily for doctrinal, but for devotional purposes. Doc- 
trine thus comes into the mind, not directly, and in the form of 
doctrine, but through devotional channels, and in forms fitted for 
worship, and for the uses of practical piety. This, so far from 
being a disparagement of the doctrine so reached, is a presump- 
tion in its favor. God’s words coming into the soul in their native 
setting and connections, with the didactic and emotional force 
which they carry in themselves, not culled in obedience to some 
polemic purpose, or flung out in the heat of controversy, bring 
with them the truth they were intended to convey, the lesson they 
were designed to teach. Their entrance giveth light, it giveth un- 
derstanding to the simple, — perhaps sometimes better understand- 
ing than a different use of them brings to the wise. If there are 
any who think that a clergy can force a theology on a Bible-read- 
ing people, or that clerical learning can ride down convictions 
born of household piety, let them turn back and learn the lessons 
of Scottish and early New England history. 

II. The Sunday-school, as now conducted, is a powerful means 
of forming and disseminating lay opinions. So long as it was 
merely an agency for teaching the Catechism, whether so named 
or under the form of “question-books,” in which proof-texts and 
references were so furnished that all answers were forestalled and 
inquiry was cut off, the Sunday-school served merely to fix and 
perpetuate a purely clerical theology. But as this practice has 
now been supplanted by the study of the text of Scripture, we may 
fairly regard the Sunday-schools of Protestant Christendom as en- 
gaged in the work of independent theological inquiry. Consider 
this fact, — for it is of vast moment,—the entire lay intellect of 
Protestant Christendom, thoroughly awake, vigorous, progressive, 
educated so as to be fully a match for the clerical intellect on all 
other questions and fully conscious of this equality, deeply respect- 
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ful toward the clergy as the commissioned and accredited leaders 
of religious thought and activity, and yet not looking up to them 
with the servile reverence of former times, not afraid to have an 
opinion on a question of theology, or, having one, to declare it, — 
this bold, earnest, inquisitive, nineteenth-century lay intellect en- 
gaged in the study of Scripture, with no intervening catechism, 
question-book, or even “authorized version!” Such a combined 
force of intellect, heart, and will does not set about such a work 
without accomplishing important results. That one result will be 
some modification of theology is beyond question, The only ques- 
tion is as to the character of the modification. Already we hear 
expressions of alarm and suspicion from the old-fashioned clerical 
partisans. Disparaging questions about the work of the Sunday- 
schools are frequent. In every ministerial convention may be 
heard regrets over the decay of clerical authority, complaints of 
the encroachments of the Sunday-school upon the proper work of 
the ministry, slurs upon lay exegesis and uncanonical instruction, 
and warnings against the complete secularization of religion. This 
condition of things becomes more significant when we consider 
that the position taken by the laity, that they are competent to 
study the Scriptures for themselves and to instruct the young in 
the fundamentals of theology, under the guidance of their own 
chosen teachers, is one they are not likely to abandon. The few 
churches that are trying to hold out against it are struggling 
against the religious tendencies of the age, and must succumb. 
Whatever the fact may mean, or whatever consequences it may en- 
tail, it is a plain fact that the Sunday-school is a great lay school 
of theology, which has taken into its hands an important function 
hitherto exercised by the clergy alone. 

III. The secular Press, the most conspicuous, and, in some re- 
spects, the most powerful agent in forming public opinion, is not 
silent on religious questions. The higher class of public journals 
well understand that it is their office to minister to all the intel- 
lectual wants of man, to furnish information, to stimulate thought, 
to guide opinion, in all departments of human interest, — to re- 
gard nothing foreign which concerns man. It cannot have es- 
caped the notice of thoughtful observers that in recent times our 
best newspapers and periodicals have been treating religious 
themes with more seriousness and thoroughness, and that they 
have not shrunk from attempting the profoundest and most diffi- 
cult questions of doctrine. It is quite probable that many of these 
ably and strikingly written articles are the work of clergymen. 
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None the less are they lay sermons, written under lay supervision, 
and adapted to the supposed demands of a lay constituency. It 
may be thought that as men do not go to their daily paper for 
their theological opinions, such dissertations are out of place, and 
will have little effect. But the growing prominence given to re- 
ligious discussion in the leading dailies shows that such discours- 
ing from a journalistic pulpit finds an interested audience. The 
time was when the pulpit almost dictated opinion on all the secu- 
lar concerns of man. The time has now come when it is jealously 
restricted to spiritual matters, and even there has to encounter a 
formidable rival in this ubiquitous, audacious, persuasive messen- 
ger and orator of modern lay thought, the secular press. 

Equally noticeable is the changed tone of the religious press of 
our day. Here at least the right and the ability of laymen to in- 
fluence religious opinion is fully recognized. The leading relig- 
ious papers vie with each other in securing contributions from 
jurists, statesmen, men eminent in science and literature, who, on 
their part, seem to be quite willing to speak from the “ sacred 
desk ” of a religious newspaper. Listening to the clerical sermon 
in the morning is followed by reading from the family religious 
paper half a dozen lay sermons in the afternoon. Undoubtedly, 
the clerical preacher has a great advantage from the legitimate 
and recognized authority pertaining to his office. But it is equally 
beyond question that the character of his preaching is modified by 
the consciousness of rivalry with the lay preacher who is to follow 
him. 

IV. The increased power of the laity in the temporal affairs of 
the church gives them boldness to claim, and opportunity to assert 
an influence in matters of doctrine. So long as the church had in- 
dependent revenues, she could afford to ignore the opinions of the 
laity. But the series of enactments, of which the statute of mort- 
main was a conspicuous instance, whereby the growing wealth of 
the church was checked, curtailed also the arrogance of the clergy 
in matters of opinion, and compelled them to adopt a more concil- 
iatory policy. The Reformation, by restoring to the laity a voice 
in the government of the church, gave them, indirectly, a voice 
also in its counsels. It may be that we are to see, for a time, an 
exhibition of lay arrogance and usurpation, and that the world 
will have the opportunity of comparing the old domination of in- 
tellectual and spiritual power with a new domination of mere 
wealth and numbers. But the ultimate issue will undoubtedly be 
to approximate the government of the church to that of the state, 
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to give the real power into the hands of those true leaders who 
can persuade the great constituency of voters, freely and volunta- 
rily, to think and act with them. 

If now lay theology is destined to have so great an influence on 
the theology of the future, it is important to divine, if we can, 
the nature of that influence. Some of the characteristics of lay 
theology are obvious. 

First, it inclines to lay hold of the practical rather than the 
philosophical side of truth. It thus escapes one danger which has 
always beset clerical theology, that which grows out of the sup- 
posed necessity of finding or forcing a strict logical consistency in 
a complete theological system, — source of many assumptions, fic- 
tions, and absurdities, — but it easily runs into another danger, 
that, namely, of superficiality. Here is likely to be the weak point 
in lay theology. Lacking learning, it is likely to lack thorough- 
ness, comprehensiveness, the large survey of truth, the historic 
sense, scientific patience and accuracy. Some of the practical, 
every-day questions of theology are profound, difficult questions. 
These it will be tempted to settle on the general principles fur- 
nished by common sense, which are totally inadequate to the task, 
On the other hand, lying closer to experience it will be more real, 
more human, more fruitful. It will differ from the technical the- 
ology of the schools as the philosophy of Socrates differs from that 
of Aristotle. It will be less acute, less subtle, less systematic, 
more narrow, more homely, more available for every-day uses. 

Secondly, lay theology is essentially conservative. Innovations 
in any profession originate, not with the lay, but with the clerical 
members of the profession. Lay theology is not likely to be the 
“new theology” of its day. It will accept changes of its creed 
very slowly and reluctantly. And yet, having no fixed system to 
maintain, which must stand or fall with the fortunes of each sepa- 
rate part, it can at any time accept a well established truth without 
suspicion of remote consequences. It thus, in our time, mediates 
between the extremely rationalistic theology of the old school and 
the extremely intuitional theology of the newest school. It holds 
some things as convictions of the reason, but not all that were con- 
victions to Augustine and Anselm, Owen and Edwards, some 
things as mingled belief and hope, but not all that is so held by 
Stanley, Maurice, and Farrar. While, on the one hand, therefore, 
we need fear no revolutionary innovations from lay theology, we 
do not, on the other hand, look to it for leadership in any advanced 
movements of Christian thought. In great emergencies, if the 
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clergy should in the future, as at times in the past, prove recreant 
to their high mission, there is a reserve force in the laity equal to 
the task of snatching the trumpet from the hands of the clergy and 
sounding the note needed by the hour, but in ordinary times lay 
thought will be cautious, moderate, less inclined to prove things 
uncertain than to hold fast that which is good. 

Thirdly, while lay theology is not originally progressive, it is © 
passively so, — that is, it does not resist, as clerical theology is in- 
clined to do, those general currents of thought, those mundane in- © 
fluences, which, coming silently in upon the universal mind, move 
it unconsciously onward. Clerical theology, always self-conscious 
and jealous of encroachment, guards its barriers against the beat- 
ings of the great sea of thought ; lay theology admits these ocean 
tides into its estuary and blends their waters with its own. This 
position is well illustrated by the history of toleration. It is the 
Christian intelligence and the enlarged Christian spirit of the 
Christian world, it is Christianity working through mundane rather 
than ecclesiastical agencies, which has brought in the era of toler- 
ation. If at any time — say this time — the sum total of human 
thought in respect to theology should be moving in any particular 
direction, we should find that direction indicated and the move- 
ment registered by the actual position, not of the clerical, but of 
the lay mind. 

In the true church of Christ the laity —if there is any such 
class —— are to be not children in understanding but men. They. 
are to exercise their manly understandings not upon secular mat- 
ters alone, leaving the highest of all themes to a select class. They 
are to search the Scriptures, to add to their faith knowledge, to 
be wise unto that which is good, to be able to give a reason for the 
hope that is in them. They are, in other words, to have atheology, 
to know their own minds in matters relating to God, conscience, 
duty, immortality. Having the means in their hands for attaining 
to sound doctrine, and being held responsible for such lives as only 
sound doctrine can produce, they are not implicitly to submit their 
faith and conscience to any human keeping, But, as God’s Spirit 
has been with the church from the beginning, and thus a body of 
divinity has, by the concurrence of all Christian minds, cleric and 
lay, been formed and by the experience of ages confirmed, this sub- 
stance of Christian theology is a settled and immovable foundation 
on which all future additions will rest. But theology is by no means 
a finished structure ; neither the fathers nor their sons have had all 
of God. Even the church which claims infallibility keeps on add- 
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ing new dogmas from age to age. We who do not claim to have 
this gift hold ourselves at liberty, not only to add, but to subtract, 
to amend, to modify, in any way as God shall give us new wisdom. 
In this work of theologizing, which is the never-ceasing duty of 
the church, there is a service for all its members, cleric and lay, 
to perform. The work would be imperfectly done if either should 
withdraw their hands from it. The special work of the laity at 
the present time seems to be to humanize theology, to subject its 
tenets to the tests of the practical Christian life, and thus, by keep- 
ing Christian thought from extremes and giving it always a lean- 
ing toward that which is old and established, to make it safe to 
welcome and hopefully entertain that which is new. 
M. H. Buckham. 





WHAT SOCIAL CLASSES OWE TO EACH OTHER. 


In the latter part of the past year a small volume appeared 
bearing the title which stands at the head of this article. The 
author, Professor Sumner of Yale College, widely and favorably 
known through his economic writings, and noted for his logical 
power, deals with the subject in a most direct and trenchant man- 
ner. His treatment is fearless, his arguments are cogent, and as 
the reader follows him step by step, assent is the natural attitude 
of mind. And yet the conclusions leave an undefined feeling of 
discontent. There is a want of full and entire satisfaction. 

In such a case the grounds of the conclusions must be examined 
with care, and in order to do this, it is necessary to give some ac- 
count of them. Professor Sumner’s book is so compact, so tersely 
written, that an analysis is exceedingly difficult. To condense it 
is well-nigh impossible, and within the limits of this article I can 
only attempt to give a general idea of the line of thought with 
some of the principal conclusions. 

In the introduction Professor Sumner strikes the key-note 
which runs through his book. He is speaking of the reformers, 
the men “ who are playing the réle of heralds of the coming duty, 
and the coming woe,” and setting “ world-problems ” for others 
to solve; and he asks, Who are these people, and how did they 
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acquire the right to put hard questions? and who are they who 
are required to solve them? He answers, “So far as I can find 
out what the classes are, who are respectively endowed with the 
rights and duties of posing and solving social problems, they are 
as follows: Those who are bound to solve the problems are the 
“rich, comfortable, prosperous, virtuous, respectable, educated, and 
healthy ; those whose right it is to set the problems are those who 
have been less fortunate, or less successful in the struggle for 
existence. The problem itself seems to be, How shall the latter 
be made as comfortable as the former? To solve this problem, 
and make us all equally well off, is assumed to be the duty of the 
former class; the penalty, if they fail of this, is to be bloodshed 
and destruction. If they cannot make everybody else as well off 
as themselves they are to be brought down to the same misery as 
others.” 4 

“The State,” whose aid has been invoked by some of these re- 
formers, is in Professor Sumner’s view nothing more than All-of- 
us, and the question what ought the State to do for labor, trade, 
manufactures, etc., is simply what ought All-of-us to do for Some- 
of-us. But Some-of-us are included in All-of-us, and hence what 
Some-of-us do for ourselves may be canceled out, and then the 
question remains, What ought Some-of-us to do for Others-of-us ? 
or, What do social classes.owe to each other? In view of this 
question Professor Sumner distinctly formulates the work before 
him. He says, “I now propose to try to find out whether there is 
any class in society which lies under the duty and burden of 
fighting the battles of life for any other class, or of solving social 
problems for the satisfaction of any other class; also, whether 
there is any class which has the right to formulate demands on 
‘ society’ — that is, on other classes; also, whether there is any- 
thing but a fallacy and a superstition in the notion that ‘the 
State’ owes anything to anybody except peace, order, and the 
guaranties of rights.” ? 

I have quoted these passages at length, because, as I say, they 
seem to me to give the key-note to the whole book. The fallacies 
of the would-be reformers of society are to be exposed, and the 
reformers themselves are to be scarified. The doctrine of a pater- 
nal government is to be rooted up utterly. 

The promise thus given is certainly well fulfilled. The folly of 
the ordinary method of reformers, by which A. and B. decide what 
C. shall do for D., is pointed out with keen and well-merited sar- 

1 Page 8. 2 Page 12. 
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casm. “C.,” says Professor Sumner, “is the forgotten man.” 
His desires, position, character, and interests are not considered in 
the decisions which A. and B. make. Even the interests of society, 
as C. affects them, are only partly considered, and C. himself is 
allowed no voice in the matter. The suggestion is pertinent that 
C. should not be forgotten, and his views may be as valuable as 
those of A, and B. 

Professor Sumner points out the elastic character of the terms 
“poor man” and “ the weak,” and the impossibility of exactly de- 
fining them, and the consequent fallacies which grow out of their 
use. A pauper, that is a consumer who does not earn his living, 
has no claim to a place in society. He is not a “ poor man” in 
the sense of the deserving poor, but is only a burden. According 
to the reformers the man who by his exertions has raised himself 
above poverty is of no account. It is only the man who fails to 
conquer the difficulties which beset him who is worthy of atten- 
tion. For him all the agencies ‘of the State are to be set in action, 
and capital is to be taken from the successful man for his use. 
The idle or inefficient man thus gets for nothing what the other 
worked for. Great injustice is done and poverty is a better policy 
than accumulation. 

The ills with which mankind have to contend are of two kinds. 
The first is the product of natural causes which are beyond man’s 
control. Against ills of this class man struggles for existence, 
and has slowly worked his way upward from the condition of the 
savage. The second class of ills grows out of the malice of men, 
or out of the ignorance and want of adjustment found in human 
laws and institutions. 

The first mentioned ills the reformers of society cannot reach 
by their methods. They will yield only to a careful study of the 
laws of nature and an implicit obedience to them. The allevia- 
tion of the latter by changes in laws, in administration, in the 
social forms, or in the organization of society is a legitimate en- 
deavor. Failure to clearly distinguish these two classes of ills has 
led to great confusion and want of clearness both in thought and 
in expression. 

Professor Sumner also traces much loose thinking to the failure 
to appreciate that our society organization rests on contract and 
not on authority, custom, or prescription. According to his view 
the State is only a creature of contract. It has no power of itself. 
The contract is not even permanent, but is changed from time to 
time as circumstances dictate, or rather according to the will of 
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the contracting parties. He says “It endures only so long as the 
reason for it endures.” “A society based on contract is a society 
of free and independent men, who form ties without favor or obli- 
gation, and codperate without cringing or intrigue.” “ According 
to this view each man contracts to perform his part on condition 
that every other man will perform his.” “It follows that one man 
in a free state cannot claim help from, and cannot be charged to 
give help to another.” ‘A free man in a free democracy has no 
duty whatever toward other men of the same rank and standing, 
except respect, courtesy, and good-will.” 3 

In this connection Professor Sumner gives what must be con- 
sidered from the politico-economic standpoint an excellent defini- 
tion of liberty ; it is, “a status created for the individual by laws 
and institutions, the effect of which is that each man is guaranteed 
the use of all his own powers exclusively for his own welfare.” ? 
The great duty which every man has is to take care of himself. 
Then to take care of his family and his dependents. 

The question arises early in the discussion why we are not alto- 
gether brutes. The relations of sympathy between man and man 
are postponed for consideration to the last chapter, and from the 
economic point of view in Professor Sumner’s words, “ The reason 
why man is not altogether a brute is, because he has learned to 
accumulate capital, to use capital, to advance to a higher organiza- 
tion of society, to develop a completer codperation, and so to win 
greater and greater control over Nature.” ® 

The principles thus laid down are worked out in the clearest 
manner. We are shown why it is not wicked to be rich, nay, even 
it is not wicked to be richer than one’s neighbor. The rich men are 
the captains of industries. They create wealth; they do not get 
it out of others, but by their plans, energy, and foresight, wealth 
is made possible. The rich work for themselves, it is true, but in 
so working they benefit the whole society. There are no men who 
will work for nothing, out of regard to the good of others alone, 
and the consideration of the possibility of such a class may be 
omitted. 

The value, as a sociological principle, of the rule to mind one’s 
own business is strongly insisted upon (page 71). This is, in fact, 
a fundamental principle. It is nearly or quite coincident with the 
old doctrine of laissez faire, which Professor Sumner fully be- 
lieves in. In its discussion the reformers and social doctors are 
again subjected to severe criticism. He compares them to ama- 


1 Pages 25, 26, 27, 39. 2 Page 34. 3 Page 69. 
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teur physicians, “ they always begin with the question of remedies, 
and they go at this without any diagnosis, or any knowledge of 
the anatomy or physiology of society.” “They never have any 
doubt of the efficacy of their remedies. They never take account 
of any ulterior effects which may be apprehended from the remedy 
itself. It generally troubles them not a whit that their remedy 
implies a complete reconstruction of society, or even a reconstruc- 
tion of human nature. Against all such social quackery the obvi- 
ous injunction to the quacks is to mind their own business.” ‘“ So- 
ciety needs first of all to be freed from these meddlers, that is, to 
be let alone.” “It no doubt wounds the vanity of a philosopher 
who is just ready with a new solution of the universe to be told to 
mind his own business. So he goes on to tell us that if we think 
we shall, by being let alone, attain perfect happiness on earth, we 
are mistaken. The half-way men, the professorial socialists, join 
him. They solemnly shake their heads, and tell us that he is 
right, that letting us alone will never secure us perfect happiness. 
Under all this lies the familiar logical fallacy, never expressed, 

but really the point of the whole, that we shall get perfect happi- 
‘ness if we put ourselves in the hands of the would-be reformer. 
We never supposed that laissez faire would give us perfect happi- 
ness. We have left perfect happiness entirely out of our account. 
If the social doctors will mind their own business, we shall have 
no troubles but what belong to Nature. Those we will endure, or 
combat as we can. What we desire is that the friends of human- 
ity should cease to add to them.” ! 

These meagre quotations will give some idea of the politico-eco- 
nomic side of Professor Sumner’s book. It is a model of terse 
expression and forcible English. It abounds in side lights, and 
sudden illuminations from unexpected quarters. Some of the 
arguments are admirably compressed ; as, for instance, the argu- 
ment against protection (page 143) ; and that against prohibitory, 
sumptuary, and moral legislation (page 182). The way in which 
the question of private ownership in land is disposed of is also 
masterly (pages 50, 51); but this term must be applied to the 
whole book. 

.The use which he makes of “the forgotten man” to whom he 
devotes two chapters, while reminding one of Bastiat’s “cela qu’on 
ne voit pas,” is a most legitimate and happy extension of the same 
sort of argument. It has a freshness which is captivating, as well 
as a strength which is convincing. 

1 Pages 116, 117, 120, 121. 
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On the politico-economic side, then, there is really little to criti- 
cise. Perhaps the definition of capital (page 85) may need slight 
enlargement. It makes the actual use for purposes of profit the 
test of what is capital, whereas the true test is the possibility of 
use. Capital may lie dormant. Its use is an accident not a char- 
acteristic. ’ 

Also the view that the State is simply “ All-of-us” is not the 
highest conception of the State. On this point it may be asked if 
the memories of the great and good which we inherit from the 
past, and which rouse the feelings of pride and patriotism as one 
reads the story of noble deeds, are not worth something to the 
State. Do not such memories and fe help to form a lofty 
ideal of what the State should be, of what the duties of citizens 
are, and thus do we not get a more complex, and at the same time 
a higher idea of the State than the simple notion of All-of-us? 

But these are minor criticisms. They do not affect the great 
body of truth which the book contains. Yet this truth, explained 
as it is with great lucidity, only touches the problems of life on 
their material or economic side. The great difficulty is that so 
far the principles stated would apply equally well to a colony of 
coral polyps as to human beings. In fact such a colony would 
realize the high ideal of each individual minding his own business 
to perfection. Each polyp builds on his own foundation, within 
his own narrow round, and year by year the vast social reef rises. 

It is, inen, with some anxiety that we turn to the last chapter of 
Professor Sumner’s work, which is entitled “ Wherefore we should 
love one another,” and in which, from hints in the other chapters, 
we are led to expect a treatment of the subject of human sympa- 
thy, and its bearing on the problems of life. 

This chapter opens with two illustrations which throw much 
light on Professor Sumner’s method of dealing with the subject. 
He says, “Suppose that a man going through a wood should be 
struck by a falling tree and pinned down beneath it. Suppose 
that another man, coming that way and finding him there, should, 
instead of hastening to give or bring aid, begin to lecture on the 
law of gravitation, taking the tree as an illustration. Suppose, 
again, that a person lecturing on the law of gravitation should 
state the law of falling bodies, and suppose that an objector should 
say: You state your law as a cold, mathematical fact, and you de- 
clare that all bodies will fall conformably to it. How heartless! 
You do not reflect that it may be a beautiful little child falling 
from a window.” ! 

1 Page 153. 
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The drift of these illustrations is apparent. Taking the second 
first, we see that it implies that the laws of sociology are capable 
of exact statement, like the laws of the physical sciences; that 
when once formulated and stated by the social philosopher it will 
be the height of folly for any one to complain that they bear 
hardly upon him; that if any one really suffers from the effect of 
these natural Jaws the rest of mankind may stand placidly by with 
the calm assurance that it does not concern them. But from the 
first illustration we learn that this indifference must not be com- 
plete. It is evidently out of place for the lecturer to discourse on 
the law of gravitation to the man who is suffering under the fallen 
tree. This is a state of the case which requires explanation. Why 
ought the man who is not under the tree to assist at once his suf- 
fering fellow mortal? The reason given by Professor Sumner is 
that possibly the situations may be reversed. You must help a 
man whom you find suffering under a fallen tree, because at some 
time you may be under a tree yourself. This is a very strange 
reason to give for the obligation to do good to your neighbor. It 
is only a contemplated exchange of services. And as no service 
has been rendered to you, you can, from a business point of view, 
be under no obligation as yet. At most you perform a service 
with the hope of receiving as much again. A forlorn hope, if the 
man under the tree is badly crushed ; you ought to examine him 
carefully, to see if he is so maimed that he never can repay your 
exertion. Political economy will not justify you in making effort 
which does not bring good to yourself! Amazing reasoning to be 
suggested in this nineteenth century when the sermon on the mount 
and the story of the Good Samaritan can be purchased in any 
bookstore for a few cents! and when an ordinary education re- 
quires some apprehension of the significance of the life of Jesus 
Christ! But this reasoning is the logical outcome of the proposi- 
tions which Professor Sumner puts forth, and that I may do him 
no injustice I will quote his conclusions in full. He says, — 

“We may then distinguish four things : — 

“1. The function of science is to investigate truth. Science 
is colorless and impersonal. It investigates the force of gravity, 
and finds out the laws of that force, and has nothing to do with 
the weal or woe of men under the operation of the law. 

“2. The moral deductions as to what one ought to do are to 
be drawn by the reason and conscience of the individual man who 
is instructed by science. Let him take note of the force of grav- 
ity, and see to it that he does not walk off a precipice or get in the 
way of a falling body. 
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“3. On account of the number and variety of perils of all 
kinds by which our lives are environed, and on account of igno- 
rance, carelessness, and folly, we all neglect to obey the moral de- 
ductions which we have learned, so that, in fact, the wisest and 
best of us act foolishly and suffer. 

“4, The law of sympathy, by which we share each other’s bur- 
dens, is to do as we would be done by. It is not a scientific prin- 
ciple, and does not admit of such generalization or interpretation 
that A. can tell B. what this law enjoins on B. to do. Hence the 
relations of sympathy and sentiment are essentially limited to two 
persons only, and they cannot be made a basis for the relations of 
groups of persons, or for discussion by any third party.” 4 

After enumerating these four propositions, Professor Sumner 
goes on to show that social advance is a product and a growth 
brought about by progress in the arts and sciences, and not by di- 
rect effort. Consequently that laws against corporations and the 
excessive power of capital are useless. We each owe to the other 
redress of grievances. We each owe it to the other to guarantee 
rights. In passing, rights are happily defined as pertaining to 
chances and not to results. Every one has a right to the pursuit 
of happiness ; whether he can obtain it or not is another matter, 
but he must be guaranteed the chance to pursue. The best way 
to help a man is to open the chances so that he can help himself. 
In this way new wealth is produced. 

We now come to the final conclusion. 

“The men who have not done their duty in this world never 
can be equal to those who have done their duty more or less well. 
If the words wise and foolish, thrifty and extravagant, prudent 
and negligent, have any meaning in language, then it must make 
some difference how people behave in this world, and the differ- 
ence will appear in the position they acquire in the body of soci- 
ety, and in relation to the chances of life. They may, then, be 
classified in reference to these facts. Such classes always will ex- 
ist; no other social distinctions can endure. If then we look to 
the origin and definition of these classes, we shall find it impossi- 
ble to deduce any obligations which one of them bears to the other. 
The class distinctions simply result from the different degrees of 
success with which men have availed themselves of the chances 
which were presented to them. Instead of endeavoring to re-distrib- 
ute the acquisitions which have been made between the existing 
classes, our aim should be to increase, multiply, and extend the 

1 Pages 159, 160. 
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chances. Such is the work of civilization. Every old error or 
abuse which is removed opens new chances of development to all 
the new energy of society. Every improvement in education, sci- 
ence, art, or government expands the chances of men on earth. 
Such expansion is no guaranty of equality. On the contrary, if 
there be liberty some will profit by the chances eagerly, and some 
will neglect them altogether. Therefore, the greater the chances 
the more unequal will be the fortune of these two sets of men. So 
it ought to be in all justice and right reason. The yearning after 
equality is the offspring of envy and covetousness, and there is no 
possible plan for satisfying that yearning which can do aught 
else than rob A. to give to B.; consequently all such plans nour- 
ish some of the meanest vices of human nature, waste capital, 
and overthrow civilization. But if we can expand the chances we 
can count on a general and steady growth of civilization and ad- 
vancement of society by and through its best members. In the 
prosecution of these chances we all owe to each other good-will, 
mutual respect, and mutual guaranties of liberty and security. 
Beyond this nothing can be affirmed as a duty of one group to 
another in a free state.” ! 

Now there does not seem to be an entire agreement between the 
illustrations at the beginning of the chapter, the four principles 
in the middle, and the conclusion at the end. We are first taught 
that we should help our neighbor as a business matter, that we 
may be helped in like case. This is supreme selfishness. Then 
we are told that there is a law of sympathy which teaches that we 
should do as we would be done by. And finally, that this law, 
though binding between individuals, imposes no obligations what- 
ever on classes. 

There is certainly an incongruity in helping our neighbor on 
business principles, that is by way of exchanging services, and help- 
ing him in accordance with the law of sympathy, at one and the 
same time. But besides this inconsistency there is a true want of 
logical connection between the links of the argument, and some 
of the links will not bear examination. 

The implication from numbers 1 and 2 of the four principles 
is that the laws of sociology are capable of the exact statement 
which characterizes the laws of the physical sciences. This doc- 
trine is intimated in other parts of the book. But is it true? The 
laws of political economy have indeed been formulated with some 
precision, but it would be a misuse of terms to compare these laws 
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with the absolute certainty, of the law of gravitation. Sociology 
embraces, if I understand its meaning, much more than political 
economy. It takes in not only those things which relate to man’s 
material welfare, but also all those higher spiritual influences, all 
the affections and sentiments, which sway man’s action, and the 
impress of which can be found on human institutions. To imitate 
one of Professor Sumner’s own arguments, if the words generosity, 
virtue, sacrifice, repentance, patriotism, love, holiness, worship, 
have any meaning in human speech, the ideas they represent have 
a meaning and a force in human action. 

The name of ethics has been given to that department of science 
which includes most of these things, but he would be a bold phi- 
losopher, who should attempt to formulate laws by which the action 
of ethical forces could be foretold. We have just celebrated the 
four hundredth anniversary of the birth of Luther. He set in 
motion an ethical force which widens with the centuries, but who 
could have predicted its appearance or its effect? Luther himself, 
when he nailed his ninety-five theses to the door of the church in 
Wittenberg, could have had no conception of the mighty conse- 
quences of his act. As, then, sociology in any proper sense must 
take account of such forces as this, it may be safely said that all 
the laws of sociology cannot be laid down with precision. * To rea- 
son about them as if they could be precisely defined is to reason 
from an unsound basis to unsound results. 

On the other hand, it is not apparent that any gain can be made 
by excluding ethics from consideration in the solution of social 
problems. Political economy is only one of the sciences, not even 
a very exact science as yet; it takes account only of what may be 
truly ranked as the lower motives, the selfish motives, of human 
action. The ethical forces are antagonistic to these. The result- 
ant action is a variable, now inclining to one side, now to the other, 
but to obtain any true view the ethical force cannot be ignored. 
What would be thought of a physicist who lectured only on the law 
of gravitation and gave no attention to all the other multitudinous 
laws of nature; or who, having explained the law of gravity in its 
action on the heavenly bodies, should omit to state the law of cen- 
' trifugal force which counteracts gravity and keeps the planet true 
to its orbit? The charge of such one-sidedness of statement can 
be fairly made against Professor Sumner; he states the selfish 
forces and omits to give due weight to the moral forces. 

But this is not all. The question is, “ What do social classes owe 
to each other?” that is, what ought they to do for each other? 
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Professor Sumner says “ there is no injunction, no ‘ought’ in polit- 
ical economy at all,” + and he draws the conclusion that social classes 
owe nothing, that is owght to do nothing for each other. But this 
conclusion is unwarranted. The only conclusion which can prop- 
erly be drawn from the premises is that political economy, for the 
reason that it has no “ ought,” does not say, and cannot say, that 
social classes ought to do anything for each other. This conclusion 
does not touch the real issue. The fact that political economy fails 
to impose obligation is not conclusive that obligation does not exist. 
The question which is asked is not a question of political economy. 
It is an ethical question. It belongs to the conscience and to mor- 
als. To attempt to solve it by the laws of political economy, and 
at the same time say that political economy has no ought, is an un- 
commonly bold begging of the question. It would be as useful to 
try to measure the relations of value with a yard-stick, and because 
this could not be done to conclude that there were no relations of 
value ! 

Professor Sumner scarcely enters the true field of inquiry. He 
says that duties owed from one to another lie between two individu- 
als; and in so far as he means that duties are matters to be deter- 
mined by the individual conscience he is right. As a rule, A. 
cannot judge what is the duty of B. B. must decide that for him- 
self in the light which God has given him. B. may have no right 
to demand anything of A., and yet A. may have a duty to perform 
toward B. Professor Sumner declares that these are all questions 
between two individuals, and therefore they have no bearing on 
classes, and may be left out of the account. But classes are made 
up of individuals. The moment you have several individuals who 
feel obligations to others you have a class which we will call a, 
which owes something to a class which we will call B. Class B 
may not have any right to demand anything of class A, but it is 
the condition of class B which makes the demand on class A. The 
obligation congists in the perception by each individual of class a 
of the needs of class B, and of his own ability to minister to them, 
and of his duty to so minister in accordance with the law of love 
to our neighbor which our Saviour came into the world to teach 
and to exemplify. The individual who is trying to do this belongs 
to that great class who have opened their souls to spiritual light, 


and are walking in the path which is shown to them by the Divine 
radiance, 


Professor Sumner is right in saying that the feeling of obligation 
1 Page 156. 
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is an individual matter, but it is impossible to see how this supports 
his inference that it cannot be axfirmed of classes. In his own illus- 
tration, a man walking throug'i a wood finds another under a fallen 
tree ; there are many men waking in health and freedom through 
the wood, there are many others who have been caught under fall- 
ing trees. We have at cnce two classes, the strong and free on 
the one hand, and the bruised and smitten down on the other. If 
the point is attempted to be made that these classes, and the classes 
to which I have alludec in the preceding paragraph are not social 
classes, but natural classes, that is, classes growing out of the nat- 
ural gifts, physical, mental, or spiritual, of the individual, I reply 
that I suppose “social,” in the sense in which it is employed in 
this discussion, n.2ans simply pertaining to society, and any class 
which exists in society, whatever may be its distinctive character, 
is a “social class.” Any limitation of the meaning of “social,” 
which would exclude any class actually existing, would only com- 
plicate the question without contributing anything to its proper 
solution. Ido not think Professor Sumner intended any such lim- 
itation, for in the earliest mention of classes which he makes, I find 
he includes the virtuous, educated, and healthy, three classes de- 
pending on the personal characteristics of the individuals which 
compose them, as truly as would a class composed of those who feel 
a sense of obligation toward their fellow-men. 

Professor Sumner does not, after all his argument, entirely free 
himself from the notion that some obligations exist. He affirms 
that “we all owe to each other good-will, mutual respect, and mu- 
tual guaranties of liberty and security.” 1 But from what part of 
his argument this inference is drawn I have in vain endeavored to 
discover. This inference, according to the doctrine of the book, 
must have a modifying clause. We owe these things only when 
by giving them we gain, or expect to gain, some advantage to our- 
selves. If we see no advantage no obligation rests on us. The 
inference in this latter case might as well be that we owe malice 
and hatred instead of courtesy and good-will. 

Professor Sumner makes an admirable distinction between the 
ordinary and the true method of looking at the present condition 
of mankind. He says, “ It is often said that the mass of mankind 
are yet buried in poverty, ignorance, and brutishness. It would 
be a correct statement of the facts intended, from an historical and 
sociological point of view, to say, only a small fraction of the hu- 
man race have as yet, by thousands of years of struggle, been par- 

1 Page 168. 
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tially emancipated from poverty, ignorance, and brutishness.” 
This is a fine but just discrimination. It recognizes the fact that 
the human race is working itself onward and upward by a struggle, 
and that it has reached a higher plane to-day than it has ever 
reached before. So far this is well, but if we inquire into the 
character of this struggle, we shall find that the sense of obliga- 
tion, and the ethical forces which accompany it, have played a most 
important part. The struggle has not been for mere existence, 
nor for mere material welfare. There have always been men who 
were swayed by the desire to do their duty. Sometimes, through 
ignorance of what duty was, they have wrought most terrible re- 
sults, but that does not affect the’ importance, as a social factor, of 
the motive which actuated them. To state what the sense of obli- 
gation has accomplished would be to write the history of prophets 
and martyrs, to recount the story of religious wars and persecu- 
tions, and to tell how holy men have taught the ways of God to 
their fellows, and through privation and suffering have preached 
in public and in secret the gospel of Jesus Christ. The subject is 
too vast for discussion within reasonable limits, but I may be per- 
mitted one or two illustrations. 

Take for instance the matter of education, which certainly has a 
practical bearing upon the welfare of society. Education is mostly 
given gratuitously. Men who felt an obligation to benefit their 
fellow-men have endowed universities, colleges, and schools, so that 
now there is no great institution of learning where the student 
pays in full for what he receives. He enjoys the bounty of those 
who have gone before, and he incurs a debt to those who come 
after. This sense of duty toward the future is not in the nature 
of a business transaction. The desire to provide education for 
the children yet unborn is not a selfish desire, but it grows out 
of the obligation which good men feel, to do what they can to help 
on the race in its struggle upwards. This sentiment has been so 
cultivated that now, instead of being felt only here and there by 
individuals who endow schools or colleges, it is felt universally, and 
is regarded as a public duty. The obligation to educate the chil- 
dren is conceded, and the State collects a tax for the purpose. 
What was at first a moral force has become transformed into an 
economic force, and state education is seen to be for the public 
welfare, and is carried on for the public good. 

Take a more complicated case: India presents to-day a social 
problem the importance of which can hardly be overestimated. 
There is a vast continent crowded with ignorant millions. Popu- 
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lation is limited by seasons of scarcity and famine. Food is pro- 
duced at very low prices, but the intelligence and ability to turn 
the surplus of good seasons to profitable account is wanting. Im- 
mense quantities of wheat are lost for want of a market. England 
needs this wheat. She obtains a portion from the banks of navi- 
gable rivers, and from the few railroads, but the quantity is very 
small compared with the possibilities. As a problem of political 
economy the question is asked, Will it pay to build railroads to get 
the surplus wheat out? Caution suggests that the wants of the 
people are very few; traffic in merchandise will be small; igno- 
rant people travel little; it is doubtful if railroads will pay. 

Meantime other forces have been at work. Men who felt the 
obligation to try to improve the condition of their fellow-men 
have gone to India to preach the gospel and to found schools, 
The British government has fostered education and encouraged 
the Christian workers. Slowly but.surely the influence has spread, 
and an educated, Christian class of native Indians now exists in 
India. Officers, and judges of the government are selected from 
this class, and it has become so important that Lord Ripon’s pol- 
icy by which this class would enjoy the same rights which are pos- 
sessed by residents of India of English birth has roused the 
enmity of Englishmen, and the matter is now before Parliament. 
A representative of this educated Indian class, Lalmohun Ghose, 
himself a native Indian, recently addressed a meeting in England, 
at which John Bright presided, and most eloquently pleaded the 
cause of India, and advocated the passage of Mr. Ilbert’s bill, ac- 
cording to which native judges will have the same authority as 
English judges. Now is it not plain that here is the solution to 
the Indian problem? The Indian people must be elevated by 
education, and by the teachings of Christianity. When ignorance 
disappears the wants of a higher civilization will become manifest, 
railroads can be built without loss, and commerce will be turned 
into new channels. Food will be cheaper in England, and the 
Indian ryot will take a higher place in the social scale. 

These last are purely material results, but they are the legiti- 
mate effects of that perception of duty toward others which has 
led so many to leave their loved homes, to sacrifice their own 
comfort, to go to preach glad tidings to those who were in dark- 
ness. They are the effects wrought by a social class which be- 
lieved they did owe something to another social class. 

But we need not go to distant lands for proof of the existence 
of the belief that we owe duties to our fellow-men. This belief 
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is a social force which permeates all our society. It is seen in the 
organization of benevolent societies, in the efforts which self-deny- 
ing men make to help their fellows, in the secret ministrations to 
the poor, in the building and endowment of hospitals, in the care 
of the insane, and in the thousand kind offices which men per- 
form for each other and which are now so common, but which a 
few centuries ago would have excited the most unbounded aston- 
ishment. We must go back before the Christian era to find the 
law, “‘an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth.” Since the ad- 
vent of our Saviour, the law of kindness has developed into a law 
of binding force. The feeling that we owe something to our fel- 
low-men, and the sense of obligation which will not allow us to 
ignore this feeling, have become a power in the world. 

If the question discussed were, “ What can one social class de- 
mand of another?” the answer given by Professor Sumner would 
be entirely correct. Nothing can be demanded. This is true not 
only of classes but of individuals. One man has no right to de- 
mand that another shall even say to ‘him “ good-morning.” Yet 
in the matter of politeness the sense of obligation has been rec- 
ognized, though from a lower point of view than the moral. The 
French nobleman of the old régime would have felt himself dis- 
graced had he treated those about him with discourtesy, and he 
has handed down to us a motto, noblesse oblige. This motto, 
while it does not place duty on the highest plane, recognizes an 
obligation which is entirely different from that involved in a mere 
exchange of services. If we are allowed to translate with a slight 
change of meaning and say, “ Nobleness imposes obligation,” we 
have a really elevated sentiment. When we go still farther and 
say, “Goodness, morality, religion, impose obligations,” we per- 
fect and complete the proposition. 

In conclusion, then, it may be said that this book of Professor 
Sumner’s is deserving of great commendation for the clear state- 
ment of social problems in their economic relations, and for the 
able discussion of what pertains to rights. Professor Sumner’s 
real conclusion is that rights are negative. A man has a right to 
be let alone, to ask that other people shall mind their own busi- 
ness. He has no right to demand positive aid or help. That 
government will govern best which most perfectly secures these 
conditions for its citizens. Every man may then work out the 
chances which are open to him free from interference. 

That the line of reasoning followed by Professor Sumner is im- 
portant cannot be denied. It teaches self-reliance, and incites to 
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exertion. It shows how the prizes of life are won by those who 
work for them. The criticism on the sin of indiscriminate char- 
ity, though severe, is no doubt healthy. There is danger of en- 
couraging vice and idleness by thoughtless giving, and the truest 
charity will help a man to help himself. Atl this commands as- 
sent. The time also is very ripe for pointing out that those who 
receive help have no right to demand it, and that A. and B. cannot 
decide what C. shall do for D. For these things, and for many 
others, the book is valuable. It is also extremely suggestive. It 
will well repay careful study, for much thought is compressed 
within its narrow pages. But the study must be carried on with 
the distinct understanding that a full solution of the problem 
stated in the title cannot be reached by the methods employed. 
No sufficient account is taken of duty as determined by the in- 
dividual conscience. From this source proceeds a force which, act- 
ing from within, presses outward upon the rigid effects of law, 
softens their asperities, and substitutes for cold calculations of 
selfish good, the nobler influences of kindness and good - will. 
When sanctified by the love of the pure and holy, this force, this 
sense of duty as felt in the individual conscience, is an element 
of the greatest importance in our social life. It seems to me that 
Professor Sumner fails to recognize this fact. It is because he so 
fails that there is the feeling of undefined discontent with his 
book. He has propounded an ethical question, and he has not 
discussed it from the side of morals. He has stated a problem in 
sociology, and he has left out of view a most important factor. 

“What social classes owe to each other” opens a question which 
every member of society must answer for himself. The answer 
for the class is made up of the answers of individuals. He alone 
can answer rightly who with a conscience open to the Divine guid- 
ance diligently inquires, “ What do I owe,to my neighbor ?” The 
conclusion from an inquiry made in this spirit can never be that 
nothing is owed, and if the ascertained commands of conscience 
are obeyed, the answer will be apparent in beneficent results. 
The hope of the world is in the growth of a social class which 
shall thus obey the monitions of conscience, and the members of 
which shall recognize the obligations which they owe to their fel- 
low-men. 

Rowland Hazard. 
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THE THEOLOGICAL TENDENCIES IN GERMANY. 


Tue religious thinking of Protestant Germany cannot be char- 
acterized by merely referring it back to its source in Scripture or 
in the Reformation of the sixteenth century. Besides its source, 
must be considered the numerous tributaries which pour their 
contents into the deep and broad stream of German theology and 
form its various currents ; ecclesiastical history, the confessions of 
the Church, political influence, the national life, literature, phi- 
losophy, science, all add their contributions. So great is the variety, 
and so conflicting are the elements, that we are tempted to speak 
of separate streams rather than mere currents, and of theologies 
rather than of one theology. At present the religious thought is 
still agitated by severe conflicts. There are various schools, with 
clearly defined tendencies; but each tendency has in it so many 
peculiarities, that every classification can at best be only very 
general. What these schools are must be learned from the relig- 
ious periodical literature of the day, from the lectures in the uni- 
versities, and the pulpits of the land, as well as from the books of 
the leaders. There is not room in this article for a discussion of 
the historical developments which have culminated in the present 
theological tendencies, and which explain them; even the intense 
intellectual activity for more than a century, which has so deeply 
affected the religious thought and life of Germany, can hardly 
be mentioned. All the depth and breadth of the meaning and 
influence of naturalism, deism, rationalism, pantheism, pessimism, 
materialism, and idealism, must be considered in order to form a 
conception of the struggles through which German theology has 
passed, and is still passing. A few historical hints will help the 
student of religious thought the better to understand the character 
of the present tendencies. 

The shallow naturalism and frivolous deism of the last century 
were concentrated by Kant into rationalism. This was a cold intel- 
lectualism, with three articles in its creed: God, freedom, and im- 
mortality ; and with much moral earnestness and sternness, which 
were the natural effect of making conscience the source and centre 
of religion. The influence of Fichte’s idealism was of short dura- 
tion. Schelling made a deeper and more lasting impression on 
theology, and some profound scholars expected from his system 
the reconciliation of philosophy and religion. But he was soon 
superseded by Hegel, whose absolute philosophy of the Absolute 
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promised to explain and harmonize all things. From 1818 to 1831 
Schleiermacher and Hegel were the representatives of two tenden- 
cies in the University of Berlin. The former, whose influence on 
theology begins with the century, again introduced the emotional 
element, so much ignored both by supernaturalism and rational- 
ism; and he defined religion as essentially the feeling of absolute 
dependence on God. Though he was speculative, and wrote and 
lectured on philosophy as well as theology, he wanted to save 
religion from the influence of metaphysics by making the heart 
its seat. The stress laid on feeling not only tended to destroy the 
heartless rationalism, but also to deprive the doctrinal element in 
religion of the significance assigned to it by the orthodox. During 
his own age, and down to the present time, Schleiermacher, by 
means of his conception of religion, and his superior works in 
nearly every department of theology, has exerted a potent influ- 
ence on religious thought. 

While Schleiermacher was teaching, preaching, and publishing 
his emotional view of religion, Hegel was the representative of 
religion as pure thought. He went so far as to declare in his 
lectures, that, if a feeling of dependence is the essence of religion, 
then a dog is the most religious of beings. In his “ Philosophy 
of Religion” he makes an effort to construct a purely speculative 
religion. But, although Christian terms are used, neither the 
author nor his disciples could persuade the world that in the 
Hegelian abstractions the concrete, living Christianity of the 
gospel is found. When, in 1835, Strauss, a disciple of Hegel, 
published his “ Life of Jesus,” making the gospel a series of 
myths, produced innocently and unconsciously by the early Chris- 
tians, there was much confusion in Hegel’s school. This was 
only made worse when another disciple, Baur, the most learned 
member, and the leader of the Tiibingen school, rejected, with 
Strauss, all supernatural influence, and attempted, by means of 
severe, learned criticism, to show that the books of the New Testa- 
ment, with the exception of Romans, Corinthians, Galatians, and 
the Apocalypse, were not written by the supposed authors, but in 
the second century. Feuerbach, another Hegelian, attempted to 
explain all religion as mere anthropomorphism, a projection and 
objectifying of man’s desires and aspirations, so that the deity he 
worships is nothing but the fantasies of his own brain. 

These conclusions produced bitter contentions in the large 
school of Hegel, and split it into hostile factions. _Many men 
were filled with anxiety, and seriously asked whether Christianity 
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or any religion was still possible. The revolutionary efforts of 
1848 added to the confusion, and many feared that the treasures 
of civilization, as well as of religion, might be lost. These were 
among the principal influences which led men of faith to attempt 
a reconstruction of theology on a firmer basis. 

The fifty years of wild metaphysical speculation ended about 
1840. Surfeited by it, scholars turned to other departments, 
especially to natural science. He who speaks of Germany as 
speculative, metaphysical, and as occupying the air as its peculiar 
sphere, views it as it once was, not as it nowis. The Germany 
of to-day is still scholarly, but, at the same time, so realistic that 
many fear that it has lost its mission to cultivate ideals and to 
represent the Greeks among the modern nations. 

But while philosophy has lost its former supremacy, its influence 
is still felt in theology. After forty years of philosophical skep- 
ticism, eclecticism, and chaos, the cry, “ Return to Kant,” resounds 
throughout the land; and not only are theologians in general 
affected by it, but, in its efforts to reconstruct theology, a vigorous 
and growing school of thinkers takes its stand on the critical phi- 
losophy. Hegel’s imperial sway is at an end; but there is not a 


profound system of dogmatics or ethics of recent date which, in 
its substance and method, does not show traces of his influence. 
Schopenhauer’s pessimism has affected general literature far more 
than theology ; and its legitimate heir, Hartmann, has created 
more astonishment than conviction by means of his “ Philosophy 


” 


of the Unconscious.” He has also tried to establish a new re- 
ligion, but it lacks worshipers. Of the recent philosophies, that 
of Lotze has most points of contact with theology. His idealism 
serves as an antidote to materialism; he makes the ethical element 
the heart of his system ; and, like Aristotle and his modern dis- 
ciple, Trendelenburg, he cannot think of the universe otherwise 
than as controlled by reason, and therefore as embodying design, 
and intended to accomplish some purpose. His philosophy is 
too new yet to determine its effect on thought; but theologians 
are beginning to see in its spirit and principles the possibility of 
an approach to theology.! 


1 In Herbart’s school a vigorous effort has been made to construct a phi- 
losophy of religion which harmonizes with Christianity. Herbart opposed the 
prevailing monism by postulating a multiplicity of eternal elements as lying 
at the basis of all existence. See Taute’s Religionsphilosophie; also that of 
Drobisk both of which appeared in 1840. Also O. Fliigel, Die Speculative 
Theologie der Gegenwart. 1881. In Fries’s school there has been but one 
prominent theologian, namely, De Wette. 
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German theology has been affected less by materialism than by 
philosophy, still theologians must take it into account, especially 
in works on apologetics. Under the ieadership of Moleschott, 
Carl Vogt, Biichner, and Haeckel, a gross materialism, both scien- 
tific and popular, has been spread. More cautious scientists, like 
Du Bois-Reymond and Virchow, warn their fellow-laborers of the 
limits of natural science, and oppose the hasty conclusions of 
Darwinism as well as materialism, though they use their influ- 
ence against religion. Men like Helmholtz devote themselves so 
severely to their scientific pursuits that even their students do not 
learn their metaphysical views, if they have any, respecting the 
nature of the ultimate substance. It cannot, however, be denied 
that in Germany, as well as in other lands, science is largely 
affected by the materialistic spirit, which is seen especially in 
the physicians. Spencer’s synthetic philosophy seems to have 
gained little influence ; it is too shallow as a philosophy, too hasty 
in its conclusions, and too full of contradictions, for the German 
mind. 

From the time of Lessing till the present many of the prevail- 
ing tendencies in literature, philosophy, and science have been hos- 
tile to Christianity, and it is but too evident that there is a deep 
gulf between the Church and modern culture. The infidelity 
which at first assumed a scholastic form in the universities was 
communicated from the professors to the students, who afterwards 
as preachers, physicians, authors, and editors spread it among the 
people. After the evangelical had taken the place of rationalistic 
professors of theology, the students trained by them became evan- 
gelical preachers, but they found their churches empty ; and it 
was no easy task to root infidelity out of the hearts of the peo- 
ple where it had so easily been sown. The influence of the Jews, 
particularly powerful in the periodical literature, is used against 
the gospel. The materialistic spirit of the press, coupled with 
pessimism, has done much to rob the masses of faith and hope, 
and to encourage an atheistic communism. 

The various forms of opposition to Christianity indicate what 
problems were forced on theology. Never since its origin have 
the assaults made on the Church equaled in fierceness, in intellect- 
ual strength, and in profound scholarship those of this century. 
In proof of this, only the Tiibingen school need be mentioned. 
And if German theology has surpassed that of other lands in 
depth and breadth and learning, it is largely due to the fact that 
its conflicts have been the most trying in history. No wonder 
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that other churches here find an exhaustless armory to which they 
can resort in their less severe struggles. 

From the ranks of science and philosophy, as well as theology, 
men have contended earnestly for the faith. Among scientists I 
shall mention only Fechner of Leipsic, who has written on the 
“ Grounds of Faith,” as well as numerous scientific works, and 
has met materialism on its own physical basis. Philosophers have 
rendered special service in counteracting the influence of panthe- 
ism and fatalism. I. H. Fichte, Weisse, Chalybaeus, Ulrici, and 
others, have tried to give a philosophical basis for theism. The 
last, Professor H. Ulrici, of Halle, deserves great credit for his 
eminent service in the cause of religion. Not only is he a philos- 
opher, but he has also mastered the scientific theories of the day. 
Taking his stand on the Christian basis, he has ably defended it 
by means of philosophical and scientific works on the relation of 
man and nature to God, as well as in articles in his “ Philosoph- 
ical Journal” and in Herzog’s “ Encyclopedia.” 

Before attempting to classify the theological tendencies, it will 
be necessary to indicate the relation of the Lutheran and Re- 
formed churches to each other. The seeds of division were sown 
in the Reformation itself, but the harvest was not gathered till 
after Luther’s death. Since the Reformation the Protestant 
Church of Germany has been divided into two branches, the Lu- 
theran and the Reformed. The former professes to follow the 
great reformer whose name it bears, and its principal creed is 
the Augsburg Confession. The latter has more Calvinistic ele- 
ments, and its creed is the Heidelberg Catechism. In 1817, the 
three hundreth anniversary of the Reformation, a new religious life 
was awakened in Germany, for which the way had been prepared 
by the long and, at last, successful wars with France. The memo- 
ries of the Reformation created a desire to unite the Lutheran and 
the Reformed into one evangelical church. Frederick William 
III. of Prussia appealed to the consistories, synods, and influen- 
tial ministers to form a Union, “ in which the Reformed should not 
become a Lutheran, nor the Lutheran a Reformed church, but in 
which both should constitute a newly quickened evangelical Chris- 
tian church in the spirit of its holy Founder.” Schleiermacher 
__ Was specially active in promoting this Union, and numerous minis- 
ters and churches agreed to enter it. In Nassau, Baden, Hesse, 
and other countries the two churches were also united. In 1822 
the king of Prussia recommended a new liturgy to the churches, 
and afterwards attempted to enforce its use. It was intended to 
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be a consummation of the Union by introducing into all the 
churches the same form of worship. But it pleased neither the 
Lutherans nor the Reformed; and a storm of opposition was 
raised against the Union as well as the liturgy. Professor Schei- 
bel of Breslau became the leader of the opposition. The Union 
was regarded as an effort to rob the Lutheran Church of its pecul- 
iarities of doctrine and worship; and those who adopted the lit- 
urgy were denounced as false to their creed, and they were ex- 
cluded from ecclesiastical fellowship. But this resistance only 
made the government the more determined, and the ministers who 
refused to use the new liturgy were summarily deposed. Those 
who had conscientious scruples respecting the liturgy and the 
Union withdrew from the state church. A synod of these separa- 
tistic Lutherans was held at Breslau in 1834, but not till 1845, 
under Frederick William IV., did they receive official recognition 
and toleration. 

The fierce opposition to the Union was the occasion of a cabinet 
order in 1834, which says: “The Union does not desire or signify 
the abandonment of the creed hitherto held, nor has it destroyed 
the authority which the creeds of the two evangelical churches 
have had in the past. By entering it, only the spirit of modera- 
tion and mildness is expressed ; a spirit which no longer regards 
the difference respecting certain doctrines as a sufficient reason 
for refusing outward ecclesiastical fellowship.” This order led 
many to declare that they had a right to retain their particular 
creed in the Union just as they did before the churches were 
united. The result of the whole was, that instead of a united, 
harmonious church, there were now separatistic Lutherans, besides 
a state church, in which some ministers honestly tried to preserve 
what is common to both confessions, some wanted to go behind 
the creeds to the common ground or source of both, others desired 
to conserve the Lutheran creed, others the Reformed, while still 
others used the indefiniteness of the Union as an occasion for lati- 
tudinarianism. And at present there are in Prussia and through- 
out Germany four parties, whose position is determined by their 
relation to the confessions of the Church and to church polity : 
first, the confessional! Lutheran party; second, the Friends of 
Positive Union; third, the Middle Party; fourth, the Protestant 
Association (Protestanten-Verein). But this division of parties 
cannot be adopted in giving the theological tendencies in Ger- 


1 This word is used here as by the Germans, to designate a strict, exclusive 
adherence to the confession or creed of a church. 
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many, since the second and third parties have essentially the same 
doctrinal position, but differ respecting church polity. The fol- 
lowing theological classification is therefore preferable : — 

1. The Confessional Lutheran Tendency. 

2. The Evangelical but not Confessional Tendency. 

8. The Negative or Neo-Rationalistic Tendency. 

To these must be added a school which is exciting much discus- 
sion and is gaining many adherents. 

4, Ritschl’s School. 


1. The Confessional Lutheran Tendency. 


This tendency aims to restore the Lutheran doctrines of the 
Reformation, makes the Symbolical Books! the test of orthodoxy, 
and opposes ecclesiastical union with those who do not adopt these 
Books. The general aim of this “ New Lutheranism” is a strict 
adherence to the old doctrines and a severe exclusion of all inno- 
vations. At a recent Lutheran conference Professor Luthardt of 
Leipsic said: “ Dear as is to us the gospel which Luther preached, 
so dear also shall be to us the church which bears his name. By 
this we mean, that it shall confess his doctrine as that which alone 
shall have authority in it; and faithfully to keep and cherish that 
doctrine shall be regarded as the divine mission of the church.” 
But in spite of the effort to establish uniformity of doctrine, there 
is considerable difference among the leaders, some insisting on a 
literal adherence to the confession without the slightest deviations, 
while others admit them on minor points ; some favor a develop- 
ment of doctrine, while others oppose it ; and some go so far as to 
denounce the effort to distinguish between fundamental and non- 
fundamental doctrines in the creeds. 

The efforts of the negative criticism to destroy the doctrines of 
Christianity, and of. rationalism to make the Church creedless, 
have strengthened the determination to go back to the confessions 
for the reconstruction of theology ; but the chief occasion and in- 
spiration of the confessional movement were found, as already 
intimated, in the establishment of the Union in Prussia and other 
states, which was regarded as endangering the existence of pure 
Lutheranism. Professor Scheibel’s efforts to preserve the pecul- 


1 The Symbolical Books contain the Apostles’, the Nicene, and the Athana- 
sian creeds ; the Augsburg Confession ; its Apology ; the Smalcald Articles ; 
the Catechisms of Luther ; and the Formula of Concord. These constitute the 
creeds of the Lutheran Church, of which the Augsburg Confession is the most 
important and the one most universally adopted. 
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iarities of the Lutheran confession were seconded by the scien- 
tist Professor Henry Steffens and the jurist Professor Huschke. 
Scheibel said: “I do not declare the Symbolical Books to be 
equal to the sacred Scripture, but a correct exhibition of its doc- 
trines.” Laxity respecting the creeds in these Books he viewed 
as a denial of the faith. By the leaders in the movement, the 
doctrine of the Lord’s Supper was regarded as the cardinal dis- 
tinction of Lutueranism, and the Reformed view was held to be 
a profanation of the ordinance; hence they severely denounced 
those Lutheran pastors who gave the communion to Reformed 
Christians. The fact that the Lutheran creed could be main- 
tained and preached in the Union did not satisfy them, and Pro- 
fessor Scheibel said: *“* The one Church is a unit ; a mixture of the 
Reformed and Lutheran is therefore hypocrisy. And to permit 
Lutheran and Reformed preaching in the same church is a con- 
tradiction, and, what is worse, it is an ecclesiastical approbation of 
indifferentism respecting faith, which is the same as unbelief.” 
The exaltation of sharply defined doctrines even in what are com- 
monly regarded as non-fundamentals, and the development of dog- 
matic peculiarities to the utmost, is characteristic of the leaders. 
Their principles naturally developed an exclusive and intolerant 
spirit. 

The new movement soon gained a number of adherents among 
scholars. Heubner of Wittenberg and Guericke of Halle, the 
eminent writer on ecclesiastical history, were of the number ; also 
Henry Leo, the brilliant historian, of the same University. Pro- 
fessor Guericke was deprived of his position in the University 
from 1835 to 1840, because he favored this movement. In the new 
tendency to orthodoxy Professor E. W. Hengstenberg of Berlin 
became one of the most influential leaders, by means of his “ Evan- 
‘ gelische Kirchenzeitung,” published since 1827. Originally Re- 
formed, he afterwards favored the Union, then opposed it, though 
he belonged to it till his death. In his paper a strict orthodoxy 
in the sense of the Symbolical Books was advocated, rationalism 
was mercilessly attacked, and also pantheism and the Tiibingen 
school. But the paper became so inquisitorial, so intolerant, that 
some of its former contributors, among them Neander, would have 
nothing more to do with it. Some saw in it the effort to establish 
anew papacy. Such offense was given by Hengstenberg through 
his works on the Old Testament and his paper that he was aban- 
doned by his former Lutheran friends and co-laborers, Hofmann in 
Erlangen, Kahnis, Delitzsch, Kurtz, and others. Nevertheless the 
growth of this tendency was largely indebted to his efforts. 
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This confessional Lutheranism never gained much strength in 
Prussia, but in other countries, particularly in Bavaria and Meck- 
lenburg, it became very powerful. This is not the place to follow 
it through its various phases and conflicts, and through its high- 
church, meanderings and its tendencies to Romanism, as found in 
its doctrines of the Church, of the ministry and the laity, and of 
the absolute and unconditional authority of the creeds. Only the 
most general characteristics can be given. 

The watchword of the leaders has been: none but Lutherans 
shall receive the Lord’s Supper from a Lutheran pastor. Rev. 
Lohe and others in Bavaria insisted that if the Reformed desired 
to commune at a Lutheran table they must first formally enter the 
Lutheran Church. Professor Delitzsch, formerly of Erlangen, 
now of Leipsic, holds that it is “the good old practice” of the 
Lutheran Church to prevent the Reformed from partaking of its 
communion. Professor v. Zezschwitz of Erlangen has written a 
book to prove that the Reformed should not be permitted to re- 
ceive the Lord’s Supper from a Lutheran. Some claim that those 
who receive the Symbolical Books but belong to a United church 
shall be treated just like the Reformed. Recently a Lutheran 
student of theology from Prussia, who was unwilling to receive the 
communion from any but a pastor of his own faith, desired to 
commune in Erlangen; but the Lutheran pastor rejected him and 
told him to go to the Reformed Church — because he belonged to 
the United Church of Prussia. In this act Professor v. Zezschwitz 
glories as a proof of decided faithfulness to the confession. 

In Mecklenburg this tendency is as rigorous as in Bavaria. 
Formerly the churches were nearly all rationalistic ; and it is said 
that in 1848 there were two pietistic preachers, and not one repre- 
sentative of the confessional party. The reigning dukes had 
favored rationalism, but the one on the throne in that year was a 
pupil of Kliefoth who became quite confessional, exerted great in- 
fluence over the duke, and attained the most important ecclesias- 
tical position. Kliefoth demanded the strictest adherence to the 
confessions, and did not hesitate to discipline and depose minis- 
ters who in any respects deviated from them. To accomplish his 
ends, the authority of the state and the University of Rostock 
were used. Against the learned Professor Baumgarten of this 
University, who adopted the confessions, the charge was made 
that on some points he differed from them, and he was summarily 
dismissed in 1858, without even the usual formalities prescribed 
for such cases; and in spite of all the protests and appeals from 
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Lutherans in the land and out of it, he is to this day deprived of 
his position. Finding his petitions to the government unheeded, 
Baumgarten appealed to the Church, and a protest signed by six 
hundred citizens of Rostock was presented to the authorities. 
These answered by instituting judicial proceedings against the 
professor and the signers, but they were not convicted. The pro- 
fessor then published two books on affairs in Mecklenburg for 
which he was fined and also imprisoned for six weeks. During 
his confinement he wrote a brochure entitled: “To my Friends 
from Prison,” for which he suffered another imprisonment of fif- 
teen weeks, besides a fine of one hundred and fifty thaler. No 
wonder that such measures have branded Mecklenburg as a region 
of darkness, and as the home of bigotry and intolerance; but the 
confessional party has triumphed completely. In 1848 the law 
making the Symbolical Books binding on ministers was a dead 
letter; but to-day, with a single exception, the three hundred and 
forty-six ministers are adherents of Kliefoth. 

It would be a serious mistake to suppose that all who belong to 
the confessional tendency favor such extreme measures. Still more 
unjust would it be to make Lutheranism responsible for these ex- 
cesses, There are many Lutherans, as sound in the faith as these 
extremists, who not only condemn such measures, but who do not 
even belong to the exclusive confessional party. A Lutheran 
whose orthodoxy is not questioned, and whose ecclesiastical posi- 
tion in Germany is second to none, said recently: “There are 
three classes of Lutherans; the first accept all the Symbolical 
Books, honestly live according to their doctrines, and exclude the 
Reformed from the Lord’s Supper; the second class accept the 
same creed, but enter into fellowship with other believers; the 
third insist on a rigid adherence to the confessions, but neglect 
the life. With the last class we find it difficult to get along. 
They thank God that they have the pure doctrine amd are not as 
other people. In their churches are empty, and some have 
actually been closed because there were no worshipers; still the 
ministers praise God that they and they alone have the pure doc- 
trine. In a certain city there is a parish with many thousand 
souls, while the services on Sunday are perhaps attended by fifty 
persons; but the preacher glories in the fact that they have no 
union with those of another faith.” 

In many instances the confessional Lutherans have done much 
for the revival of the Church and the encouragement of learning. 
They cannot, as a whole, be classed with the dead orthodoxy of 
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the seventeenth century, though some undoubtedly belong to the 
same category. The doctrinal character of the tendency may be 
seen in Philippi of Rostock, one of its writers on dogmatics, who 
died in 1882. Adhering unconditionally to the confessions, he 
rejected the view that some of their doctrines are non-funda- 
mental. While some Lutherans claimed that the doctrines may 
be developed, he opposed their change, as well as the union with, 
or the least adaptation to, other creeds. Not only did he con- 
tend against other churches, but also with Lutherans. The theo- 
logians of Erlangen are also.confessional. One of their leaders, 
the late Professor Thomasius, with all his Lutheranism, held that 
the doctrine respecting Christ needs development. In his effort 
to give a conception of the historic Christ, he taught that, in 
becoming human, He laid aside the divine attributes of omni- 
presence, omniscience, and omnipotence, but retained those of 
freedom, holiness, truthfulness, and love. Professor v. Zezsch- 
witz, of the same university, holds that the divine attributes re- 
tained by Christ, in his human state, are those of holiness and 
love. This led to what is called the dispute respecting the Kenosis. 
(Phil. ii. 7.). Philippi rejected these views, and so there was a 
division among the confessional theologians themselves. Shortly 
before his death, when the Lord’s Supper was administered to him 
for the last time, Philippi said: “ Accursed be all modern humbug 
which undermines the Church of God. I will know nothing of 
synergism, nothing of the Kenosis of the Logos, nothing of those 
who want to develop the doctrine of our church. God’s Word, 
and the confessions of our church, nothing above, nothing beneath 
them.” 

Among the confessional theologians Thomasius is by no means 
the only one who favors and attempts a development of doctrines 
beyond the confessions. Philippi’s position, that the doctrinal 
development, so far as embodied in the confessions, must stop with 
the Reformation, is untenable, and even the confessional theo- 
logians are not all content with a mere reproduction of those 
doctrines. 

Bishop Martensen, a Lutheran theologian of Denmark, has gained 
considerable influence in Germany through his books. His work 
on Lutheran dogmatics is rather an attempt to adapt the old dogmas 
to modern culture than to restore them in their original form. 
Its tone is decidedly mystical, and its speculative portions show 
traces of the marked influence of recent philosophies and modern 
research. 
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Another writer on Lutheran dogmatics deserves special mention, 
Professor Kahnis, since 1850 at Leipsic. Against the Hegelian 
school he defended orthodoxy ; against the Reformed he defended 
the Lutheran view of the Lord’s Supper; and to this day he op- 
poses the Union, and claims that the Lutheran Church has a right 
to maintain its peculiarities. He holds that Christian fellowship 
does not depend on ecclesiastical union. While agreeing with 
them on so many points, some of his confessional friends were 
surprised when he asserted that certain doctrines needed improve- 
ment and development. His “Lutheran Dogmatics” (the first 
volume appeared in 1861) was severely attacked by Hengstenberg 
and others, and he was declared to have renounced the faith. 
Respecting the confessions, he says that he cannot comprehend 
how a Protestant theologian can accept them unconditionally : 
“In the development of three centuries there is a world of experi- 
ence, a sum of motives, a treasure of truths, which no true scribe, 
who must know both the old and the new, can leave unused. 
Thus, in the Lutheran Church, besides the unconditional authority 
of Scripture, and the conditional authority of the confession, the 
development of the living consciousness has a right to be heard. 
. . . It is the present mission of the Church to prove from Scrip- 
ture the facts of salvation which we confess, and to follow them in 
their theological development, and, at the same time, to harmonize 
them with the true results of science.” In the third volume of 
his “ Dogmatics” he says: “ We are in an age which has a special 
eall to defend Christianity. But as he is a poor commander who, 
in defending his fortress, concentrates his forces at points which 
cannot be held, so that theologian has no call to be an apologist 
who bases the defense of Christianity on points which may at any 
moment fall.” In some of the Lutherans he sees a Romish rather 
than a Protestant spirit, and he declares that it is “ un-Protestant, 
unhistoric, and even irrational, to assert that the Symbolical Books 
are what they cannot and do not claim to be, namely, the close of 
all doctrinal development.” Lutheranism, he says, has developed, 
and continues to develop. He holds that, in substance, the doc- 
trines of the Trinity, of Christ’s Person and work, and of grace, 
are safe beyond all danger of change; but that they need new 
exegetic, historic, and philosophic establishment, which will neces- 
sarily result in a modified statement of doctrine. Those who 
want to retain only the old, in its old form, will, he thinks, only 
promote the rejection of the old. He not only claims the right to 
modify the Lutheran doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, but proceeds 
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to do it, and claims still to be a Lutheran, and that his “ Dog- 
matics” is Lutheran. To the other Lutherans who have reduced 
all doctrine to so small a point that no two can stand on it, he 
gives this significant warning: “If I am not mistaken, many 
strict Lutherans, after the trying experience of late years, have 
felt that if in the future, as in the past, every difference in doc- 
trine is to be made the occasion for division, Lutheranism will, in 
the end, be dissolved into atoms which at last no one will recog- 
nize as Lutheran. I hold, that all Lutheranism which sees outside 
of its own pale only factions and sects, and has no appreciation 
for that which is Christian and true in other creeds; which treats 
with suspicion every effort to test and adapt its doctrines; and 
which prevents every development of its confession — this, I hold, 
is unevangelical, and therefore without a future.” 

These words, written in 1868, show that the extremists in this 
tendency have gone too far, and that a strong reaction has begun. 
From the Lutheran Church another significant voice has just been 
heard, that of Dr. Wangemann, of Berlin.! Pleading earnestly 
for genuine Lutheranism, he warns against bigoted and intolerant 
Lutherans, with whom “ passion is so much stronger than the truth.” 
Instead of leading back to the true doctrine, they disseminate 
poison; they have been destructive, not constructive; and the 
time which should have been used in promoting the kingdom of 
God was spent in devouring one another. This Lutheran doctor 
also shows that some of the very leaders in this movement in 
favor of the absolutely pure doctrine, and of an exclusive church, 
have themselves taught doctrines in conflict with the creed. 

The days of the inquisition are past; and there are significant 
signs that an adherence to the confession, as seen in the light of 
Scripture, of history, and of modern developments, without con- 
demning other Christians, or refusing them fellowship in wor- 
ship, or at communion, is gaining the ascendency in the Lutheran 
Church over an exclusive confessionalism which rejects doctrinal 
development, denounces all other believers, and treats fellowship 
and codperation with them as an evidence of doctrinal treachery. 

The confessional tendency, in its severer or milder form, has 


1 T am anxious to describe this tendency in the Lutheran Church, as repre- 
sented by Lutherans themselves, not by the statements of their opponents. 
For this reason I cite Lutherans, not the harsh judgment of others. If any 
one desires to know what contention and confusion and sad havoc have been 
made by the extremists of this tendency, let him read Dr. Wangemann’s books, 
entitled, Sieben Biicher von der Una Sancta. Berlin, 1883. 
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not only gained much influence in the churches, but has also be- 
come a power in theological literature. Besides Mecklenburg and 
Bavaria, it is influential in Saxony, Hanover, Schleswig-Holstein, 
and Hesse. Theologically, it is strongest in the universities of 
Erlangen, Leipsic, and Rostock; but it also has representatives 
in those of Breslau, Kénigsberg, Greifswald, and Strasburg. It 
has done much to awaken a deeper love for the Church, and in 
restoring to the present generation the treasures of the Reforma- 
tion. Besides numerous books on liturgies, hymnology, church 
government, and of a polemic character, it has produced valuable 
exegetical works on the Old Testament, namely, those of Heng- 
stenberg, Keil, and Delitzsch, and has enriched dogmatic litera- 
ture by the writings of Philippi, Thomasius, Martensen, Kahnis, 
Luthardt, and others. In church history Guericke, and in cate- 
chetics the works of v. Zezschwitz, are worthy of special notice. 
Professor Luthardt, also, deserves credit for his popular apologetic 
works. 

The universities of Gottingen, Tiibingen, and Kiel are nomi- 
nally Lutheran, but they do not promote the confessional tendency. 
We cannot speak of a confessional movement in the Reformed 
Church, for that Church has almost ceased to exist as a separate 
organization in Germany. It has been absorbed by the Union. 


2. The Evangelical but not Confessional Tendency. 


Under this head are included all the theologians who are bib- 
lical, and accept the fundamental doctrines of Christianity, but do 
not make the creed of a particular church the test of orthodoxy, 
or the condition of Christian union. While this tendency is found 
in nearly every part of Germany, it is specially strong in Prussia 
and Wiirtemberg. In the latter country the Church is Lutheran, 
but, at the same time, liberal. This evangelical party, of course, 
flourishes wherever the two confessions have been really united 
into one church. 

In the Union in Prussia this tendency is predominant, including 
the Friends of Positive Union and the Middle Party. The former 
are the strongest party in the Union, and have taken the name 
Positive, because some (the Protestantenverein) want a negative, 
creedless union. Sometimes the Friends of Positive Union are 
called the “Court-Preachers’ Party,” because the court-preachers 
of Berlin are among its leaders. The principles of this tendency 
may be learned from the articles adopted by them in 1876, in 
which they say: “ We stand on the foundation of the confessions 
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of the Reformation, and also on the basis of the Union, and seek 
to unite all those who have a living evangelical faith in Jesus 
Christ, the Son of the living God, the crucified and the risen One, 
and who, with a churchly independent spirit, are willing to labor 
with us in promoting the development of the Church on the basis 
of the constitution.” They demand the application of ecclesiastical 
discipline to those who refuse to accept the doctrine, order, and 
customs of the Church; which evidently means that the Protestant 
Association should be excluded from the state church. As far as 
the state is concerned, they desire as much independence as is 
necessary for the free development of the life of the Church. 
They also want the Church to have a voice in the appointment 
of theological professors. 

In the same year the Middle Party said, in their declaration of 
principles : “ We heartily confess our adherence to the gospel of 
Jesus Christ, the only begotten Son of God, in whose name alone 
there is salvation ; and to the great principles of the Reformation : 
namely, that we are justified solely by means of faith in the grace 
of God, in Christ the crucified and risen One, and that the sacred 
Scriptures are the only source and the highest norm of the doc- 
trine and proclamation of salvation. The confessions are to us a 
precious inheritance of the Church, and are worthy of being prized ; 
but we hold it to be irreconcilable with evangelical principles to 
give them the significance of an unimprovable tradition, and to 
make their letter a binding law for Christian doctrine and 
practice. 

“We declare it to be the aim of all our ecclesiastical efforts to 
preserve to our people the gospel with its heavenly comfort and 
sanctifying power, and to promote its fuller explanation and ap- 
propriation.” It seeks to increase the lay element in the manage- 
ment of churches and in synods, and wants that degree of inde- 
pendence for the Church in its relation to the state which will 
enable it freely to develop its life. It also expresses its willing- 
ness to cdoperate with the different ecclesiastical tendencies for 
promoting the welfare of the Church. 

From these declarations it is evident that both parties want to 
be thoroughly evangelical. But the Positive Union lays more 
stress on the confessions of the Church, and also demands a doc- 
trinal obligation at the ordination of ministers, and desires those 
who reject the doctrines of the Church to be excluded from the 
privileges of the state church. The Middle Party expresses its 
regard for the confessions, but rejects their binding authority. 
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Its veadiness to céoperate with all the parties in the state church 
has been interpreted to mean toleration of the Protestant Associa- 
tion. The question between the two parties is not one of ortho- 
doxy, but of their relation to the confessions and to those who 
reject them. At a recent meeting of the Middle Party one of the 
speakers said: “If we permit our orthodoxy to be questioned we 
are lost.” In either party there may be men who are Lutheran, 
or who adopt that wherein the Lutheran and Reformed creeds 
agree. One of the court-preachers of Berlin (Kégel, Sticker, 
Schrade, Frommel) recently said: “ All four of us are Lutheran.” 
But they are heartily in favor of the Union and enter into ecclesi- 
astical fellowship with all true believers. 

Among the theologians who come under this division the variety 
in doctrine and method is still greater than among those placed 
under the first head. They do not stand on the same confession 
as a common basis and a point of union. Some of them insisted 
on going directly to Scripture for their doctrines ; to its letter and 
spirit as interpreted by Scripture itself. The most eminent of 
these purely biblical theologians was J. T. Beck, from 1843 until 
his death, a few years ago, professor in Tubingen. While others 
also made the Scriptures the ultimate appeal, they formed their 
dogmatics from them with the aid of the historic development, or 
the confessions, or the consciousness of the Christian Church, but 
Beck, trained in the school of Bengel, Storr, and Steudel, wanted 
to read the Scriptures only in their own light. Their divine life 
must be appropriated by faith; and the system of doctrine must 
be the product of faith permeated by thought. This system must 
be a spiritual organism, a reproduction of that found in Scripture, 
not indeed on the surface but in the depths. It is significant, 
that at the very institution which gave the strongest infidel school 
of the century its name, the Scriptures, whose authority Baur and 
Strauss aimed to destroy with their criticism, should be used for 
the development of a purely biblical dogmatics and ethics without 
seriously heeding that criticism. Beck’s lectures, particularly 
those on ethics, attracted hundreds of eager students, while the 
mythical theory of the Gospels had long ago lost its influence in 
Tiibingen. Profound as the lectures were, with a deep insight 
into Scripture, and with a life and inspiration which moved the 
hearers, they did not sufficiently take into account the doctrinal 
development in the Church, and were too little calculated to meet 
the needs of the present, needs which had been deepened and 
sharpened by criticism and skepticism. But in many a young 
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heart and in many pulpits, particularly in Wiirtemberg, the liv- 
ing truths drawn directly from Scripture were proclaimed. Pro- 
fessor R. Kiibel, also of Tiibingen, a pupil of Beck, essentially 
follows the same method in his “System of Doctrines ” (1873), 
which is a union of dogmatic and ethical elements. Professor 
Reiff of Basel, another pupil, also has much of the biblical spirit 
of his teacher. 

Professor J. C. K. Hofmann of Erlangen also seeks to draw his 
doctrines directly from Scripture. His process (in the “ Schrift- 
beweis”) is, however, more exegetical and historical, while Beck 
aims more at the development of biblical truth into a system, 
especially into ethics. Hofmann views Scripture as essentially 
prophecy and fulfillment, with Christ as the subject and centre. 
He takes the present tendencies into account more fully than 
Beck, and is more influenced by the Lutheran confession, though 
in some points he departs from its teaching. 

Other theologians felt more the need of adapting the doctrines 
of Scripture to the age. They aim to harmonize Christianity with 
modern culture, and theology with philosophy and science; they 
seek the positive, but also the rational; they desire to retain the 
result of historical development, but try to adapt it to present 
needs; they strive to get the biblical, but at the same time all 
that is valuable in the critical; they want to hold the substance 
of the confessions, but also aim to be just to the results of modern 
research. Scripture, history, the creeds, mysticism, pietism, ra- 
tionalism, and recent speculation are made to contribute to the 
formation of that system which is intended to meet the needs of 
the Christian and of the age. They are the men who have deeply 
felt the value of religion, but also the estrangement of the age 
from the gospel and the need of bridging the gulf between the 
Church and modern culture. 

The work of mediation (Vermittlung’s Theologie) was exceed- 
ingly difficult, and the efforts to adapt the Christian doctrines to 
the exigencies of the times bear distinct traces of their origin amid 
conflicts. The writers on dogmatics generally reveal the powerful 
influence of Schleiermacher, but they are more positive. Instead 
of simply emphasizing the Christian consciousness, they also lay 
the stress on Scripture, and take the historic development and 
criticism into account. These earnest thinkers have been blamed 
for not at once attaining the definiteness and positiveness of the 
confessional party; others have censured them because they do 
not accept the negations of the destructive criticism. It would © 
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have been easier to follow the beaten track, or to go with the Tiibin- 
gen school, than to perform the task they undertook, namely, to 
conserve of the old all that was tenable and to accept of the new 
all that was firmly established. They felt their way cautiously 
and critically, otherwise they could not expect to put the truth 
on a firm basis; much that had been regarded as positively set- 
tled now seemed problematical: and to assert it dogmatically 
would only have repelled ; old truth had to be put into a new form 
and required new proofs; what experience and reason had learned 
from the age, as well as from Scripture, found a place in their 
works, which consequently had much which was subjective. When 
all the circumstances are considered we cannot be surprised that a 
system could not at once be produced which was in every respect 
complete, fixed, and final. If there is evident hesitation, some 
doubt and vacillation, they are explained by the greatness and 
difficulty of the subjects, and by the desire to teach in the most 
convincing form nothing but firmly established truth. In some 
cases the theology of mediation became a theology of accommoda- 
tion, and the Christian doctrines were compromised. But those 
who did this do not belong to the theologians classed under our 
second head. The work of mediation performed by evangelical 
scholars must be viewed in the light of the crisis through which 
the Church passed, in order to be fully appreciated. 

Besides Schleiermacher, this mediating theology is largely in- 
debted to his colleague in the same University, Neander. Coming 
from Judaism to Christianity, his life was characterized by an ar- 
dent love for the Saviour. He did not emphasize the confessions, 
nor did he seek to promote strict orthodoxy, but he cherished a 
living faith in the gospel. In his history this “ last of the church 
fathers,” as he has been called, aimed to unfold the inner life of 
the Church. His “ pectoral theology” met with opposition from 
the old orthodoxy, while cold rationalism received it with a-sneer. 
Too heterodox for some, too orthodox for others, he nevertheless 
attracted great numbers of students, whom he aroused spiritually 
as well as intellectually. His position and that of the whole ten- 
dency here described is sufficiently characterized when it is stated, 
that, on the one hand, he opposed Hengstenberg, and, on the 
other, the Tiibingen school and rationalism. His aim was not 
confessionalism, not the inquisition, not a new hierarchy, not a 
negative, destructive criticism; but a religion which receives its 
inspiration and substance from Christ and his word, and which is 
adapted to the age. 
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In the same line must be placed the eminent Tholuck, once a 
colleague of Neander, then for about half a century professor in 
Halle. His astonishing learning, mingled with pietistic and mys- 
tical elements, was used against pantheism and rationalism, and 
in favor of biblical Christianity. At first sneered at and ostra- 
cized when he went to Halle, because he was viewed as a pietist, 
he afterwards saw the theological chairs and the pulpits of the 
city, in both of which rationalism had ruled, filled with evangel- 
ical men. His lectures, sermons, and books (including works on 
exegesis, dogmatics, ethics, and history) were largely apologetic. 
Through his marvelous personal influence he drew hundreds of 
students nearer Christ. His own conflicts and victories gave him 
peculiar power over unbelievers, and to many an inquiring soul 
he became a school-master unto Christ. More learned than specu- 
lative, more religious than philosophical, the blending of a deeply 
devout spirit with his vast scholarship admirably adapted him to 
the work of mediation between spiritual truth and a generation 
estranged from it. 

In dogmatics one of the leaders of this tendency was K. I. 
Nitzsch, called to the University of Berlin in 1847 as successor to 
the Hegelian theologian Marheinecke. He was one of the firmest 
supporters of the Union; but instead of making that wherein the 
confessions agree the basis, he wanted to go behind this to the 
common ground or origin of the agreement and make that the 
basis of union. His work on the “ System of Christian Doctrine” 
(1826, sixth edition in 1851) includes ethics as well as dogmatics. 
He held that these belong together, that they are not separated in 
Scripture, and that by uniting them in the same work the prac- 
tical character of Christianity is made more evident. He gives 
special prominence to the idea that Christianity is essentially life, 
a life of redeemed souls. While the doctrines of the work are 
based on Scripture, the apologetic aim is everywhere apparent, 
and the old doctrines are not presented as by the old writers, but 
in a modified form. The inspiration of Scripture, miracles, proph- 
ecy are advocated ; but more regard is shown for the demands of 
reason than by the supernaturalistic school of last century. 

Another influential writer of this school was Professor K. Ull- 
mann. He was the author of a book on the “Sinlessness of 
Jesus,” and of numerous other works, and (together with Um- 
breit) was the founder of the “Studien und Kritiken” (1828). 
In his “ Essence of Christianity” he gives what may be regarded 
as the principles of the theology of mediation. Both the old su- 
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pernaturalism and rationalism held that Christianity is essentially 
doctrine ; but he taught that it is “the union of God and man, 
brought about by the truly divine and truly human personality of 
its Founder, a personality which was perfectly united with God.” 
Like Nitzsch, he regards Christianity as in its very essence life. 
It is divine in nature, human in form; divine in origin, human in 
its realization and development; it transcends reason and nature, 
and yet it is the highest reason and genuine nature. Its centre 
and kernel, “the divine love revealing itself to sinful man on the 
cross, could neither have been discovered by reason nor produced 
by thought; the life which is wholly absorbed in God did not 
spring from nature, and yet in our deepest consciousness we must 
esteem it as the restoration and glorification of the true human na- 
ture.” It is characteristic of this mediating theology that it seeks 
the most intimate union of the divine and human in Scripture, in 
Christ, and in the whole development and history of Christianity. 

Among the ablest of the evangelical dogmatic writers we must 
place Julius Miiller, for many years professor in Halle, a disciple 
of Neander and Schleiermacher, and deeply influenced in his spir- 
itual life by his friend and colleague Tholuck. Together with 
Nitzsch he contended zealously for the Union at conferences and 
in books and learned articles. His work on Sin is justly regarded 
as one of the finest products of Christian speculation ; and his re- 
view of Strauss’s “ Life of Jesus” in the “ Studien und Kritiken ” 
is among the keenest and most crushing criticisms of that book. 
With all his speculation he was eminently biblical. To account 
for man’s sinfulness he however postulated the preéxistence of 
the soul and its fall before entering this world —a view in which 
he was not followed by others. In his lectures and books he laid 
special stress on the divine personality, and on man’s freedom and 
responsibility, as well as on the great facts of redemption. 

Of the living evangelical writers the most eminent is I. A. 
Dorner, formerly professor in Tiibingen, Kiel, Kénigsberg, Bonn, 
and Gittingen, but since 1862 in Berlin. Owing to feebleness and 
ill health, he has been obliged to suspend his lectures in the Uni- 
versity. His works on the “ Development of the Doctrine of the 
Person of Christ,” on the “ History of Protestant Theology,” and 
the recent one on “ Dogmatics,” have placed him in the foremost 
rank of German theologians. He is profoundly speculative, and 
his works show that he has been a student of Schleiermacher, 
Schelling, and Hegei, though he is too independent to be domi- 
neered by them. He belongs to the Middle Party in the Union. 
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Instead of taking his stand on the agreement of the different con- 
fessions, he emphasizes, as the basis of evangelical theology, the 
material principle of the Reformation, namely, the doctrine of jus- 
tification by faith in Jesus Christ. Such are the power and firm- 
ness of this principle that, standing on it, men “can look with 
composure and confidence at the critical processes, and can fear- 
lessly take an active part in them.” These words, in fact, indi- 
cate his own position. He looks on Christian truth as having 
self-evidencing power; through the influence of the Holy Spirit 
this truth brings its own proof, and faith can rest on it securely, 
without waiting for the demonstration that the Scriptures are in- 
spired or that the confessions are true. Hence he opposes those 
who have lost confidence in the direct power of this principle and 
of the truth of Scripture, and who seek instead “ the principle of 
tradition and Romish ideas of the authority of the Church,” and 
deny “ the evangelical doctrine of the sufficiency and perspicuity 
of sacred Scripture to accomplish the end for which it was given.” 
His hope for the welfare of the Church is not in any external au- 
thority, but solely in the power of the truth. He of course has 
no sympathy with those who with the confessions reject also the 
distinctive peculiarities of Christianity. Speaking of the posi- 
tive, evangelical theologians, to whom he himself belongs, he de- 
clares that not one of them consented with the negative party to 
reject all creeds ; “even those whose doctrinal views were most in- 
definite demanded that the development of the individual and 
the Church should be from Christ and to Christ.” 

In a recent conversation Professor Dorner spoke of his relation 
to numerous other theologians who in general occupy the same 
position that he does; then mentioning a number by name he 
said: “ They emphasize the doctrine of redemption less than I 
do.” His studies have been mainly Christological, and his doc- 
trine respecting Christ is the result of the effort to construct spec- 
ulatively the scriptural teaching. Whatever may be thought of 
this effort, there can be no question as to his view of Christ’s 
relation to human redemption. Of the conviction that in Christ 
redemption is found, he speaks as “the most certain experience 
of Christendom.” To him this doctrine stands immovably firm ; 
hence his strong arguments against Strauss, Renan, and others, 
who have lived to rob the Church of the historic Christ and his 
redemptive work. 

During the conversation already tinal to, Professor Dorner 
spoke calmly of some attacks recently made on his eschatological 
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views, and said : “ I believe that there is still hope for those who 
have not definitively rejected the gospel” (diejenigen die das 
Evangelium noch nicht definitiv abgewiesen haben). To those 
acquainted with German theology it need not be said that this 
view is shared by many of the most eminent theologians of the 
century. It is not peculiar to the theology of mediation. Some 
go so far as to give hopes for the restoration of all things. Rothe 
holds that those who persist in remaining unregenerate will be an- 
nihilated. The whole subject of eschatology is admitted to be 
very obscure and greatly in need of fuller development. 

Most of the eminent theologians of the century occupy a posi- 
tion between the confessional school and the nvo-rationalism. 
From the few who have been mentioned a general idea of their 
views, aims, and spirit may be formed. To the same category 
belong Twesten, Liebner, Sartorius, J. P. Lange, Hagenbach, 
Ebrard, Olshausen, Oehler, Meyer, Palmer, Christlieb, and scores 
besides. Its centres have been Berlin, Halle, Bonn, Géttingen, 
and Tiibingen, while in other universities it has also been influ- 
ential. At present, all the eminent theologians of Halle belong 
to this tendency ; in Bonn it is also predominant ; in Berlin, since 
Dorner’s retirement, it is represented by Weiss, Kleinert, v. d. 
Goltz, Messner, Piper; in Tiibingen, Leipzig, Gottingen, and, in 
fact, in all or nearly all the universities it also has representatives. 
Its literature is exceedingly voluminous. In learned journals its 
views have been advocated by the “Studien und Kritiken,” now 
edited by Riehm and Késtlin of Halle; by the “ Deutsche Zeit- 
schrift fiir christliche Wissenschaft,” edited by Schneider, with the 
assistance of Julius Miiller, Neander, and Nitzsch — (ceased in 
1861); and by the “ Jahrbiicher fiir deutsche Theologie,” begun 
by Liebner of Dresden, Dorner of Berlin, Ehrenfeuchter of Git- 
tingen, Landerer and Palmer of Tiibingen, and Weizsiicker of 
Stuttgart (1856-1878). To this same evangelical tendency be- 
longs also that monument of learning, Herzog’s “ Encyclopedia.” 


J. H. W. Stuckenberg. 


Conclusion in the next number. 
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EL MAHDI AND THE SODAN. 


(WITH A MAP.) 


Anctent Egypt was the land watered by the Nile as far as. the first 
cataract (Syéne, Assouan). Walled in on three sides by the Libyan, 
Arabian, and Nubian deserts, its extent may be estimated at two square 
degrees — not far from the area of Massachusetts. The lands lately sub- 
ject to the Khedive stretch over thirty degrees of latitude and twenty-four 
of longitude, covering three hundred square degrees —a territory as large 
as the United States east of the Mississippi and one row of States be- 
yond. The countries south of Assouan, in latitude 24, are known by 
the common name of Beled es-Saidan, that is, Country of the Blacks. 
Dongola, Senaar, between the White and Blue Rivers, and Kordofan 
were conquered in 1820-1822 by the armies of Mehemet Ali. No con- 
siderable further expansion took place until about fifteen years ago, when 
the Khedive Ismail (1863-1879), whose ambition was stimulated by 
English abolitionism, undertook to suppress the slave-trade on the upper 
branches of the White Nile, and to annex the equator. Sir Samuel 
Baker having carried out the latter part of this programme, the suppres- 
sion of the slave-trade was left to his successor, Colonel Gordon. By the 
most vigorous operations, in which the Italian Gessi took a leading part, 
the armies of the slavers were destroyed, the ringleaders summarily 
hanged, and the business reduced to holes and corners. Upon the return 
of Gordon and the death of Gessi, the new order yielded place to the 
old. While the Khedive was showing so much zeal against the slave- 
traders, in 1874, Dar Fur, a country somewhat smaller than Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland, with a population of about four millions, was conquered 
for the Khedive by the prince of the slave-hunters, Zibeir Rahama, at 
his own charges, as indemnity for a previous offense. In 1875, Harar, 
in the Somali land, was occupied by Egyptian troops, and the Khedive’s 
dominion enlarged by the annexation of the triangle east of the Abys- 
sinian mountains (Massowa, Zeila, Berbera, Harar). Thus, under Ismail, 
the Egyptian frontier was advanced in every direction at great strides. 
The bankruptcy of the Empire was the next thing: the deposition of the 
too progressive Khedive, and the English and French receivership. The 
economies of the control soon put an end to grand schemes for develop- 
ing the Sidan. 

The northern margin of the belt of periodical rains crosses the Sadan 
about latitude 15. North of this line is the desert. The province of 
Taka, in the upper basin of the Atbara, is moderately fertile. Its steppes 
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produce great crops of durra corn. Lower Senaar, in the peninsula 
formed by the White and Blue Nile, furnishes the greater part of the 
grain which is brought to Khartim. Kordofan is a country of gently 
rolling steppes. There is not a river or permanent watercourse in the 
country. The sandy soil drinks up ungratefully the somewhat uncertain 
rain that falls during three months, and for the rest of the year the in- 
habitants are dependent on wells, often two hundred feet deep. There 
is no water for irrigation. The nomad tribes graze cattle; the settled 
tribes trade. There is almost no agriculture. 

Dar Fur is.better off both in rainfall and soil. Wheat is grown in 
some quantity, beside dukhn and durra. It belongs to that chain of 
Sudanese states which have developed a native civilization. The arts 
and industries are varied and considerable. The people, partly of the 
Central African stock, partly of Arab race, are all Mohammedans. 

Farther south, in the region of the Bahr el Ghazal, is abundant rain 
and an alluvial soil of inexhaustible fertility. It is inhabited by various 
negro tribes. This has been the hunting-ground of the slavers, and they 
have made the fruitful land a wilderness. 

The causes of the present revolt in the Sidan are various. It may 
safely be assumed that religious fanaticism is the least of them. The 
weakness of the present Egyptian government could not but be felt in its 
most remote possessions. With a ruler vacillating and shiftless to a de- 
gree contemptible even in the East, a treasury full of debts, and every 
revenue sequestrated, and an army good for nothing at its best, but now 
worth less than nothing, it was impossible that Egypt should long retain 
its hold upon those wild lands. 

The slave-traders, who are the military power of the country, want to 
get rid of all surveillance and interference, and have found their opportu- 
nity. Dar Fur will recover its independence; Abyssinia plainly means 
to get back the provinces of which it has been despoiled ; the Arabs are 
ready to plunder anybody. At the right moment the pretender appeared. 
There is a tradition of the Prophet that he foretold that in the last days 
one should come of his own family, bearing the same name and the same 
patronymic (Mohammed ben Abdullah), to rule the Arabs and fill the 
earth with righteousness. This coming reformer is called El Mahdi, that 
is, the guide or director, according to the promise of right guidance so 
often made in the Koran. , 

By the Persians this prediction is interpreted as referring to the 
twelfth and last Imfm of the line of Ali, who was born in the year of 
the Flight, 255, and who is said to be now alive, though concealed till the 
day of his manifestation, when he shall join Jesus Christ in the conflict 
with Antichrist, and unite the two religions in one. Many have from 
time to time undertaken to play this part. In Africa itself two great 
empires have been founded by such pretenders, namely, that of the Fa- 
timite Kalifs in Egypt, and that of Al Mohades (El Muwahhidi, something 
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like The Unitarians), in Morocco. The former dynasty lasted from a. H. 
296-567 (a. p. 908-1171), when it was suppressed by Saladin. The 
latter, founded in the early part of the twelfth century by Mohammed 
ben Tumert, ruled all Western Africa, and Spain as far as the Ebro and 
the Tagus. It became extinct in A. D. 1269. 

The present claimant is a native of Dongola, about forty years of age, 
who developed out of a ship-carpenter into a derwish, and so, by living 
in a cistern, into a saint and prophet. There can be no doubt that he has 
succeeded in raising the whole Sidin. For this success he is greatly in- 
debted to the prestige gained by the destruction of Hicks Pasha and his 
army. There is one test of a fighting prophet: he must be a winning 
prophet, then he will not lack for believers. By this sign Mohammed 
authenticated his claims at Bedr. 

To reconquer the Sfidfn is at present out of the question. There is 
no money beyond what the English bondholders want ; and if there were, 
there are no troops. The only fighting men in the Egyptian army were 
the Sudanese regiments. To send Fellahin up there is only to furnish food 
for powder. And if there were both money and troops, the first victory 
must be won over nature. Between Assouan and Khartiim is a belt of 
desert eight and a half degrees wide. The usual route is by the Nile to 
Korosko, between the first and second cataracts, then by camels across the 
desert to Abu Hammed, 216 miles. There is water at only one place in 
this distance, and that is so bad that nothing but camels can drink it. 
Thence the road follows the Nile to Berber, 220 miles, from which Khar- 
tiim is reached by boat. To get an army across the Korosko desert is 
impossible. Nor is the shorter route by the Red Sea to Suakin, and 
thence to Berber, more practicable. The desert is here two hundred and 
eighty miles wide ; the eighty miles next the sea are through mountains 
whose passes are in the hands of the Haddendowa Arabs, now hostile. 
Bad water is found at distances of two or three days, in deep wells. 
The long road, which follows the Nile, would require thousands of boats, 
and consume months of time. It is endangered by the hostility of the 
Arabs, and the prospect of a rising in Dongola. The surrender of most 
of the Sadan is inevitable. England demands it, and the new ministry 
of Nubar Pasha is formed on that issue. The frontier will be at Wady 
Halfa, the second cataract, the real head of navigation on the Lower 
Nile. On this line Egypt will have the protection of the great desert, 
and need not seriously fear anything from the undisciplined hordes of 
El Mahdi. The serious problem remains, how to get the Egyptian troops 
out of the Sadan. They are now 21,000, with 84 guns. Their retreat 
will be attended with the greatest difficulty. Too much time has already 
been lost. There are still graver and more important questions which we 
cannot touch upon. 
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ELEMENTARY EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 


Srvce 1839, in England and Wales, supervision of elementary educa- 
tion by the state has been assigned to a committee “composed of the 
President of the Privy Council and not more than five of its members.” 
The chief executive officer of this committee or department of education, 
and its representative in the House of Commons, is entitled “ Vice-Pres- 
ident of the Committee of Council on Education,” or more briefly, “ Vice- 
President of the Council on Education.” He may or may not be a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet. This important office is now very ably filled by Mr. 
Mundella, M. P., and we desire to call attention to certain facts of great 
interest and hopefulness which appear in various speeches which he has 
delivered within the past six months. A few words may be premised 
respecting the more recent history of national elementary education in 
England. 

The first strong impulse for popular education was given by Bell and 
Lancaster, and Robert Raikes. It was not, however, until 1833 that the 
government made a grant for elementary schools, and for several years 
its appropriations were divided between two voluntary societies, the 
British and Foreign School Society, founded in 1808, and the National 
Society “for promoting the education of the poor in the principles of the 
Established Church,” instituted in 1811. In 1839 the distribution of the 
grants was transferred to the Education Committee of Council, and the 
way was opened to an enlarged iaspection.of schools, and to the begin- 
nings of systematic effort by the government for their increase and im- 
provement. Progress was very slow. For it was only in 1870 that a 
bill was passed which devolved the work of elementary education di- 
rectly on the state. Hitherto the reliance had been upon the voluntary 
system — at first entirely, then as stimulated by grants in aid. Nowa 
step was taken which has often and rightly been styled a revolution, al- 
though it was wisely adjusted to what had preceded, and did not in- 
volve a clean breach with the voluntary method. Existing denomina- 
tional schools, which could serve the purpose, and were willing to accept 
certain prescribed conditions, were recognized, and their services appro- 
priated. Opportunity was given, for a limited period, for the erection of 
new buildings by government aid. But the education of children was no 
longer to depend on merely voluntary effort. The bill ordered that, 
“There shall be provided for every school district a sufficient amount of 
accommodation in public elementary schools available for all the children 
resident in such district, for whose elementary education efficient and 
suitable provision is not otherwise made.” Arrangements were instituted 
for the establishment of “school boards,” elected by the tax-payers, and 
invested with discretionary compulsory powers, which subsequently 
(1880) were made universally operative and obligatory. Relief was 
provided for persons unable to pay the fees, and permission was granted 
VOL, I.— NO. 2. 14 
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the education department to establish free schools in districts where it was 
satisfied the poverty of the inhabitants made this necessary. The founda- 
tion was thus laid for a national school system, making primary educa- 
tion universal and compulsory, though not generally free.? 

Progress in the direction thus indicated has from the outset been seri- 
ously obstructed by the sectarian divisions of the people. And the con- 
test has been embittered by the long-standing conflict between the advo- 
cates and opponents of the state church. Again and again the “ religious 
question ” has cheated the children of their rights. It was only the ap- 
palling statistics of ignorance, for a time shaming all parties into a con- 
viction that something must be done, that enabled Mr. Forster to carry 
through his great bill successfully. No sooner, however, was it enacted 
than the sectarian strife broke out vehemently anew, although happily 
the Rubicon had been passed, and the fight must be on the other side. 
Canon Molesworth, in his recent “ History of the Church of England,” 
sums up the outcome in this matter by saying that ever since the con- 
science clause “was made universal in schools aided by the government 
. . - there has been an ever-growing tendency to limit parliamentary as- 
sistance to secular instruction, not necessarily excluding religious educa- 
tion, but leaving it to be given at such times and places and in sucha 
manner as the parents of the children may direct.” 

Mr. Mundella’s addresses show the progress which is making. In his 
speech on presenting the education estimates, he stated that “children 
continue to come into the schools at the rate of 3,000 per week, being at 
about double the rate of the increase in the population.” The number 
of children upon the roll of the voluntary schools was given as 2,884,250 ; 
upon the roll of the board schools, 1,305,362 ; total, 4,189,612. The ac- 
commodation provided was reported as sufficient for 4,538,000. In 1850 
the number who could be accommodated was 370,948 ; in 1870, 1,950,641. 
In 1850 the average attendance was 197,578; in 1870, 1,255,083; in 
1882, 3,015,000. In 1872 the number of schools under “ Boards” was 
only 82, with 11,388 pupils. 

The gain in quality is also encouraging. “In 1872 the number of 
children in the higher standards was, in round numbers, 118,000; in 1878 
it was 324,000 by a steady rise year by year, while it had risen in 1882 


1 The legal definition of an elementary school is, “one in which elementary 
education is the principal part of the education there given, and at which the 
fees do not exceed ninepence per week.”? Education is commonly divided into 
elementary or primary, and secondary or higher. The former alone is made 
national and compulsory. As compulsory, it applies only to children between 
the ages of five and thirteen. The instruction includes reading, writing, arith- 
metic, singing, and a little grammar, geography, and history. The teaching of 
drill, drawing, and the elements of natural science is encouraged. Girls are 
taught sewing. Schools in the cities and larger towns are naturally much in 
advance of the rural schools. 
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to 599,629.” The grade of teachers has much improved. Pupil teach- 
ers have been much reduced in numbers. It has become necessary to 
advance the standard to keep the children long enough in school. 

Much work remains to be done. Half a million children are still not 
on the registers; the standard of education is lower than in other Prot- 
estant nations. “Until they had got all the children in they would never 
get an educated generation, and when they had got them all in, it would 
take twenty or thirty years before they had an educated generation.” 

Toward the conclusion of his speech in the House of Commons, Mr. 
Mundella referred to the effect of the new system upon public morals. 

“The adult criminal classes were just as ignorant as they were ten years 
ago. There was no change. There was, however, one phase of the subject 
which was cheering. He believed the act had a most beneficial effect on the 
‘Arab’ population. . . . All the information that had reached him led to the 
conclusion that there had been an improvement in the manners and language 
of the children. The average number of juvenile offenders in five years, end- 
ing 1875, was 1,373 ; in 1880, 1,084 ; and in 1881-82, 842.” 


In more recent addresses Mr. Mundella has spoken of the influence 
of the Education Act on religious teaching. His assurances on this 
point will excite more surprise than on any other. 

“The first thing I want to impress upon those who do not realize what the 
school board work is, is the fact that the Education Act of 1870 in relation to 
religious teaching is doing a work which the country never expected of it, and 
which religious bodies themselves throughout the country appear scarcely to 
understand. [Hear.] We are constantly having the question raised in reviews 
and in speeches in public as to the supposed deterioration of religious teaching 
in consequence of the existence of board schools. For instance, ‘Is the Chris- 
tianity of England worth preserving,’ is the title of an article written by an 
eminent ecclesiastic, and the conclusion given is that the Christianity of Eng- 
land is endangered by the teaching in board schools. Another eminent person 
has said that we were a Christian nation in our teaching until the passing of 
the Education Act of 1870. Now I want to point out what truly has been the 
influence of the Act of 1870 upon the teaching of religion in Great Britain, and 
that the board school system has greatly benefited the cause of religious educa- 
tion. [Cheers.] Now the London School Board in the outset of its career . .. 
passed this resolution on the subject of religious teaching : —‘ That, in the 
schools provided by the board, the Bible shall be read, and there shall be given 
such explanations, and such instructions therefrom, in the principles of moral- 
ity and religion, as are suited to the capacity of children ; provided that no at- 
tempt be made in any such schools to attach children to any particular denomi- 
nation.’ Has the London School Board loyally adhered to that programme ? I 
can say for myself, that, having now administered the Education Acts for more 
than three years, I have had but one complaint. This single complaint was of 
a father, that he wished his children withdrawn from the religious instruction ; 
but they were not so withdrawn, because the mother persisted on the children 
receiving religious instruction. That is the sole complaint with respect to the 
religious teaching I have had since I have been vice-president, and the Lon- 
don Board, remember, deal with 300,000 children. What, then, is the work 
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that the Education Act is doing with respect to religious teaching, and what is 
the bearing of the general teaching of board schools upon the religious educa- 
tion of the country ? I find that when that Act of 1870 was passed there were 
in the whole of the elementary schools of Great Britain — in which term I, of 
course, include Scotland — less than 2,000,000 of children, while the number 
to-day in the like schools is 4,700,000 ; and in a parliamentary paper that has 
been moved for it will be found that practically the whole of these 4,700,000 
children receive religious teaching in the public elementary schools of the 
country. [Cheers.] ... But this is not the whole of the question, and when 
any one tells me that there is a danger to Christianity in a widespread system of 
education I have a still further and better answer to give. During the last 
few months the Sunday-school Union has done me the honor to elect me as 
the president, and I have availed myself of my privileges to inquire respecting 
the influence of our present day-school system upon Sunday-school teaching. 
I am informed, then, that the Sunday-schools of England and Wales have upon 
their register more than 4,000,000 of children. . . . Moreover, I have it on the 
best authority that the increase of day-school education since the passing of the 
Act of 1870, both in London and the country, has had a most important and 
beneficial influence upon Sunday-schools generally.” [Cheers.] 


At Leicester, toward the close of last December, Mr. Mundella de- 
livered two addresses, one at the opening of a Sunday-school memorial 
hall commemorative of the centenary of Sunday-school work in that 
city. In both he spoke of the influence of the new effort for popular 
education on religious training. He said :— 

“ There was no stronger conviction in his mind than that the passing-of the 
Education Act of 1870 had given as great an impetus to the religious teach- 
ing of this country as it had to the secular teaching. ... Many people said they 
were ruining the nation by godless education. It was said that the judgment 
of Heaven was coming down upon them, and that bad times and bad harvests 
were simply the judgments of Heaven. Well, he found that, in 1870, there 
were in receipt of definite religious instruction in day-schools in this country 
1,300,000 children, of whom 1,200,000 were in national? schools. But what 
was the kind of religious instruction given? Let their own reports answer. 
The diocesan inspectors, reporting of church schools in 1870, almost unani- 
mously declared that the religious instruction given was insufficient, mechanical, 
and indefinite. But at the present moment there were 2,124,000 children get- 
ting definite religious instruction, and, with the addition of the children in board 
schools, there were altogether 4,273,000 children receiving religious instruc- 
tion, against 1,693,000 in 1870. Thus the Education Act had given an enor- 
mous impulse to really definite religious instruction, and an enthusiasm for it 
not formerly exhibited.” [Loud cheers. ] 


“THE DEAD LINE OF FIFTY:” OR IS IT FORTY? 


Ir there is a “dead line of fifty,” according to the popular estimates 
of the ministry, the reasons for it exist at forty, and are apparent to the 


1 That is, schools under the care of the National Society established in 
1811. 
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profession. The decline in the power of impression, which the public 
remark as taking place at about a certain age, has really little or nothing 
to do with the question of age. And it is time that this popular fallacy 
was corrected, even at the exposure of professional habits and methods. 

Exception may be made in favor of the common opinion at two points. 
The decline in pulpit power may be due to the loss in nervous vitality 
which comes to some men, often unconsciously, as they approach middle 
life. The power to project thought lies altogether in the nervous ener- 
gies. When these fail, virtue ceases to go out of the preacher. He may 
still think as clearly as ever, and often write with great vigor, but he can 
no longer impress his personality upon an audience. The contrast, of 
course, is here drawn between the man once possessed of large nervous 
force and the same man having lost it. The man who does not have it 
starts on the “dead line.” The decline in pulpit power may also be 
due to loss of faith in men. Midway in life the minister finds himself, 
through certain experiences, embittered or disheartened. His outlook 
upon the world has changed. His estimates of men are different. He 
no longer sees in them the possibilities which he once saw. He can bring 
to them no words of courage or inspiration. Neither can he speak any 
the better for his experiences to their conscience. Bitterness against 
the world is no help to conviction of sin. 

These exceptions aside, for we have no occasion to discuss the rare cases 
of moral and spiritual deterioration, the decline in pulpit power is due 
chiefly to the expenditure of intellectual resources, or to monotony in the 
method of preaching. And these causes apply specially to the more ear- 
nest and enthusiastic workers in the profession. The early years of a 
successful pastorate, comparing now the ministry with the other profes- 
sions, are singularly exhausting, not altogether because of the amount of 
work accomplished or attempted, but quite as much through the manner 
of working. Whenonce the habit of production has been formed, pro- 
duction goes on rapidly and with increasing ease. The mind rejoices 
in its newly-found gifts. There is an exhilaration in the conscious power 
to give. Preaching becomes a delight and an inspiration. The first dec- 
ade of one’s ministry is usually a period of large creative energy, not 
only in respect to sermons, but in respect to all those ministries which 
attend an active pastorate. The minister has found out the use of him- 
self, and tastes the joys of personal ministration. After years of recep- 
tive habit, he suddenly learns how much more blessed it is to give than 
to receive. But after a time there comes the unmistakable sense of ex- 
haustion, sometimes attended with extreme personal dissatisfaction. The 
man of forty, who has wrought with the ardor and abandon character- 
istic of the more generous pastorates, is apt to find that his intellectual 
growths have not kept pace with his activities. He discovers that the 
power to utilize thought does not signify fullness of resources, and that 
ease in work does not signify mastery of method. He sees before him 
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results of which he is not ashamed, but he does not find in himself the 
promise of greater results. By any fair estimate of his resources or 
methods, he cannot anticipate continuous advance and enlargement. All 
honor to the man who, upon such a discovery or after such a reckoning, 
has the courage to reconstruct and refurnish himself according to the 
demands of his own future. All honor to the man who, in such cireum- 
stances, will not allow himself to be satisfied with any temporary reliefs _ 
or renewals, as in rest, or in aimless travel, or in change of pastorate, 
but who will address himself to the more radical work of self-enlarge- 
ment and reconstruction. And to any who may be thus disposed to deal ~ 
with themselves we offer one or two suggestions. 

We suggest a gain, to some preachers, in habits of more independent 
and original investigation. This suggestion does not charge the want of 
independent and original thinking within the limits of personal knowl- 
edge. It does imply the want of sufficient personal research, of sufficient 
study at the sowrces of professional knowledge. There comes a time 
when, in the use of himself, every man ought to be wiser than his mas- 
ters. But some ministers at forty have not at all outgrown their teach- 
ers of fifteen years before. They now know no more than these knew 
then. They are still thinking and reasoning upon the data furnished 
in the class-room. Meanwhile, and this holds specially true of the last 
fifteen years, great advance may have been made in respect to the 
sources of theological opinion and belief. New departments of profes- 
sional study may have been opened, and new methods of professional 
study developed. As a present fact, biblical and historical criticism are 
contributing richly to the pulpit, where there is sufficient insight and 
learning to use these contributions. It is certain that students for the 
ministry are being easily furnished with facts and with methods for which 
the minister of forty must work with no little ardor. But the work will 
repay him. Possibly the advantage will be the greater because of the 
arduousness of the work. Biblical theology, for example, as a new study 
to one of experience in the pulpit will yield nobler results than it can 
possibly give to the student in training. And, in general, it may be said 
that the results from such after-study will be greater to the pulpit than 
from preparatory study. The intellectual and the spiritual will blend 
more naturally. The broadening and quickening influences will be 
more immediately felt. The power of absorption, of assimilation, is far 
greater. 

And something of the mental gain which will come from access to the 
sources indicated will come from access to any fresh sources of knowledge. 
A new language learned will let one into one more world of thought and 
sentiment. Robert Hall, when past middle life, thought it worth his 
while, after reading Macaulay’s “ Milton,” to study Italian. Science of- 
fers, in some of its more accessible departments, great quickening and 
stimulus. And intelligent travel may open to one large studies into 
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human nature, and into the origins of many things which the preacher, 
above all men, ought to know. This suggestion, it will be remembered, 
is for the preacher, for the man who needs constant inspiration, as well 
as increasing knowledge. The conclusions which he may reach from 
borrowed facts and from assumed premises may be as true and as great 
as those gained through original research, but the mental and spiritual 
quickening lies in the process. There is no inspiration possible like that 
which comes from contact with first things. 

We also suggest to some preachers the personal advantage of a change 
in the method of preaching. Change at this point will be seen to be rad- 
ical and reconstructive. At forty the “method is the man.” Possibly 

it may have narrowed him. Perhaps it may be wearing him out. More 
_ likely, it is not making sufficient demands upon him. He is doing his 
work easily, but he is not doing the work of a master. Probably the 
majority of ministers who may read this note are preaching from manu- 
script. How many are making use of a manuscript from a sufficient rea- 
son, — not from concession to custom, or from fear of an audience, or 
from the craving for faultlessness, but because of the possession of that 
literary instinct which justifies the written sermon. The change from 
the ordinary written sermon to the sermon written because it must be, 
because of the qualities of style which demand it, would be to most men 
as great a change in motive as in method. Of course, the change to the 
extempore method would be greater, and equally a change in motive, 
affecting the whole man. And it is a fair question whether some preach- 
ers do not need such a moral revolution as this change would bring about. 
This paragraph is not penned in the interest of extempore preaching. 
The principle involved applies equally to a change from the extempore 
method to that of the written sermon, provided the sermon be written 
for a sufficient reason. The entire suggestion in regard to a change of 
method grows out of the fear that the method formed has become too 
easy in its working at forty. At fifty the man will lose the power to 
impress himself, because he is not using all his powers to their full ad- 
vantage. He is not taking enough pains to impress himself in the interest 
of the truth, upon men. The art of impression is no longer a matter of 
study. The cost of production has become too light; and this without 
assuming that production has become simply reproduction. The extem- 
pore preacher has become fluent. The writer has become the sermon- 
izer. The vital forces of the man are no longer at the front. Some- 
thing must be done to recover the man to the uses of the pulpit. In 
some cases this recovery can be effected through a more hearty, shall we 
say a more honest, use of the method in hand. But some men, we are 
convinced, need a change no less radical and heroic than that in the 
whole method of preaching. In no other way can they expect to avail 
themselves of the unused, untrained energies of their nature, and take 
a new lease of power in the pulpit. 
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We offer these suggestions as indicating our conviction that every man 
who has made good “proof of his ministry” at forty may, if he will 
give heed to himself in resources and methods, pass safely over the 
“dead line of fifty,” and that the ministry which may lie beyond may be 
broader, more inspiring, more attractive and persuasive, through its very 
enthusiasms. 

The French have a saying which has in it as much of philosophy as of 
sentiment: “ From forty to fifty is to many a man the saddest time of 
his life, for he is then in the old age of his youth: at fifty he may, if he 
will, pass over into the youth of his old age.” 


AN ANCIENT PRECEDENT. 


We published in the preceding number of this Review a recent 
letter from a Congregational church commending one of its baptized chil- 
dren to the watch and care of a sister church. Through the courtesy of 
Mr. Hamilton A. Hill of Boston we have received a very perfect helio- 
type of a letter, found in the archives of the Old South Church, Boston, 
which shows that the later transaction was long ago anticipated, and by 
the oldest of all our churchés. 

The letter before us is dated Plymouth, June 26, 1671. It is a letter 
of recommendation and dismissal from the church in Plymouth to the 
Third (Old South) Church, in Boston, of “Mr. John Winslow and Mary 
his wife,” and is followed by an appendix or postscript, which we give 
entire: “ such of their children also as live with you whether adult or in- 
adult wee commend to your care & watch in the Lord to be received by 
you according to their capacity desiring of the Lord to accompany the 
dispensation of his holy word to them for their effectuall regeneration that 
in the Lord’s good time they may become living stones in his holy temple.” 

The letter is signed by the initial letters of John Cotton, Pastor, and 
Thomas Cushman, Ruling Elder, and is given “with the consent of the 
church.” John Winslow was a brother of Governor Edward Winslow, 
and his wife was the celebrated Mary Chilton of the Mayflower, — ac- 
cording to tradition, the first woman, if not the first person, who leaped 
upon Plymouth Rock. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


THe Law or Hereprty: A Srupy or THE CAUSE OF VARIATION AND 
THE ORIGIN OF LivinGc ORGANISMS. By W. K. Brooks, Associate in 
Biology, Johns Hopkins University. 12mo, pp. 338. Baltimore: J. Mur- 
phy & Co. 1883. 


Tf “instinct is a great matter,” and hereditary habit its best definition, 
heredity is a still greater matter, and, indeed, its largeness suffers no 
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diminution under Mr. Brooks’s treatment. The word itself is new, is 
nowhere used by Darwin, who had much to say of the thing, and is only 
now acquiring a place in the dictionaries, in place of the older and better, 
although longer and rare, word, hereditability. In scientific use it notes 
the fact that qualities are transmitted by generation from parents to off- 
spring, that like reproduces like. But our author, whose first chapter 
discusses the question, What is heredity ? extends its meaning to the pro- 
duction of unlike as well, and would have it cover and explain, not 
merely the resemblances of progeny to parent, but also their differences, 
— the origination of the new, as well as the reproduction of the old quali- 
ties, — in general terms, the whole phenomena of reproduction and of 
variation. This is a heavy load for so young a word to carry. It is 
true that, here and there, he speaks of “heredity and variation,” just 
as we are accustomed to do. But, on the first page, he says that, to 
the breeder, “ heredity is the law which enables him to modify his ani- 
mals and to build up and perpetuate new varieties.” Meaning, we sup- 
pose, that when an animal is born with some desirable peculiarity, “the 
law of heredity” (here a more sonorous expression for the fact of proba- 
ble hereditability) may secure its reproduction in another generation ; and 
that the cause, whatever it be, which originated the peculiarity is likely 
to continue and increase it. Again, “To the naturalist . . . the word 
. . » brings before him the most marvelous of all the phenomena of the 
material universe, the production of a living anima] from a simple egg, 
with the intricate structure and complex bodily and mental functions of 
its proper species.” 

Here heredity is synonymous with reproduction, in which hereditabil- 
ity is a factor. What is gained by substituting an unfamiliar for a famil- 
iar term? True as it may be that “no theory of heredity has any value 
unless it explains the way in which new features, which may become 
hereditary continually [surely not continually] make their appearance as 
congenital variations, at the same time that it accounts for the way in 
which established peculiarities are handed down from generation to gen- 
eration,” it does not follow that reproduction, inheritance, and variation 
are equivalent or interchangeable terms; nor does it conduce to clearness 
to class them all under the new-fashioned term, heredity. In our view, 
what the author describes as “one side of the problem of heredity, the 
transmission from parent to child of the established congenital hereditary 
characteristics of the race,” or of the individual, is the whole of it. The 
two characteristics of living organisms, the transmission of likeness and 
the origination of differences, ought not to be confused under a common 
appellation; and whenever they come to be synthesized as contrasted 
effects of a common cause, heredity will hardly be the appropriate name 
for the product. 

With this distinction in mind, it will be seen that Mr. Brooks hardly. 
offers any contributions to our knowledge of heredity, in its proper 
sense. IJ/ va sans dire, at least it goes without explanation, that progeny 
is like parent ; while, as to how the transmission of likeness takes place, 
and what it is that is transmitted, we carry our knowledge down to mi- 
nute reproductive cells, or their contents, and our conjectures down to 
the myriad molecules, endowed with the requisite potentialities and pro- 
clivities to combination, with which the minutest of these reproductive 
cells are supposed to swarm. The hypothesis of pangenesis which Mr. 
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Darwin invented as a mode of conceiving how peculiarities may be trans- 
mitted, however it might serve for explaining likeness to parents and 
ancestors, Mr. Brooks justly regards as of small use for explaining the 
evolution of variations. And it is especially, or even exclusively, the lat- 
ter that this book is concerned with. It is, literally, “ A Study of the 
Cause of Variation and of the Origin of Living Organisms,” a speculative 
supplement to the ‘ Origin of Species ” of Darwin, to whose memory the 
volume is dedicated. 

An essay which aims to succeed where Darwin failed, to correct some 
of his judgments, to explain away difficulties in the theory of natural 
selection which he confessed his inability to meet, and especially which is 
to account for variation, which, if we remember rightly, Darwin thought 
unaccountable, is certainly a very ambitious undertaking. But the at- 
tempt is made with a full knowledge of the actual condition of the ques- 
tions involved, and the case is argued with real ability by a naturalist 
who has already made a mark in investigation and shown aptitude in 
speculation. One sees the handiwork of a trained and accomplished zo- 
ologist, not of an amateur, who usually shows his want of mastery of the 
subject alike when he hits and when he misses the mark. As the author 
modestly has “little hope that [his] views will be permanently accepted 
in the form in which they are here presented,” but yet may be expected 
“to incite and direct new experiments,” and “ thus ultimately help us to 
a clearer insight into the nature of the forces which have acted, and still 
act, to guide the evolution of life,” a reviewer who has given his book a 
cursory examination may truly say that he shares equally his doubts and 
his expectations. For, when we come to his “new theory of heredity,” 
we find that it is only a hypothetical modification of Darwin’s hypothesis 
of pangenesis, an hypothesis in which Darwin himself seems to have 
taken little stock and to have had diminishing confidence. At which we 
need not wonder, the incongruity is so patent between the theory of nat- 
ural selection, so happily based upon known causes and actual operations, 
and pangenesis, which invokes imaginary entities and endows them with 
just such qualities as may serve the occasion. The one stands on the 
solid ground ; the other is in the air, and that of the thinnest. Yet it is 
not becoming nor safe to disparage hypotheses, for some that seemed to 
be tenuous are found to do real service. And that of Mr. Brooks has 
the great merit, —which he points out, —that it is capable of being tested 
by experiment, if not in animals, yet upon plants. 

Pangenesis “implies that the whole organization, in the sense of every 
separate atom or unit, reproduces itself; ... that ovules and pollen-grains, 
the fertilized seed or egg, as well as buds, include and consist of a mul- 
titude of germs thrown off from each separate atom of the organism.” 
It supposes that “everywhere the visible cells which make up the struct- 
ure of plant or animal throw off minute granules or atoms, which circu- 
late freely through the system, and when supplied with proper nutri- 
ment multiply by self-division, subsequently becoming developed into 
cells like those from which they were derived. ... They are supposed 
to be transmitted from the parent to the offspring, are generally de- 
veloped in the generation which immediately succeeds, but are often 
transmitted in a dormant state during many generations, and are then 
developed.” They have a mutual affinity for each other, leading to their 
aggregation, like combining with like to form every particular part. And 
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so, to account for the transmission of the likeness of children to parents 
and grandparents, or remoter ancestors, we are to imagine a practically in- 
finite number of specialized particles, of very many sorts, and of incon- 
ceivable minuteness, endowed with special elective affinities, in virtue of 
which each develops only at the proper time and place; the character- 
istics of each of the parents and grandparents, mingled in the child, being 
regarded as the product of a struggle for existence among the infinites- 
imal particles, resulting in the selection and development of the fittest. 
This is very fine, in more than one sense of the word, but it is not quite 
what we mean by exact science ; yet science nowadays is nothing if not 
molecular. While it may give a conception — whatever such conception 
may be worth — of the way in which likeness may be transmitted, and 
so form part of an explanation of heredity, it is nowise helpful to the 
understanding of variation and the diversification of like into unlike 
forms. 

Here comes in our author’s modification of pangenesis. The variation 
of offspring from parent originates somehow and somewhere in the proc- 
ess of reproduction. “The union of two sexual elements gives variabil- 
ity.” ‘The ovum is a cell which has gradually acquired a complicated 
organization, and which contains material particles of some kind to cor- 
respond to each of the hereditary characteristics of the species.” By the 
development of some of these material particles the ovum reproduces its 
like ; the ova of the offspring are cells so produced, or are the direct un- 
modified descendants of these. The ovum is conservative ; its business is 
to reproduce its like. Left to itself, it would go on to do this perpetually. 
But the fertilized ovum has developed the cells which compose the whole 
structure of the individual. These structural cells produce and contain 
infinite numbers of their own special particles, which, if we rightly un- 
derstand it, they keep to themselves, so long as all goes well. Each hold- 
ing to its own, “so long as these [%. e., the favorable] conditions remain 
unchanged, it performs its proper functions as a part of the body ; but 
when, through a change in its environment, its function is disturbed, and 
its conditions of life become unfavorable, it throws off small particles 
which are the germs or ‘ gemmules’ of this particular cell. These germs 
may be carried to all parts of the body. They may penetrate to an 
ovarian ovum or to a bud; but the male cell has gradually acquired, as 
its especial and distinctive function, a peculiar power to store up germs.” 
“ When the ovum is fertilized, each germ or gemmule [%. e., specialized 
minute particle] unites with, or conjugates with, or impregnates, that 
particle of the ovum which is destined to give rise in the offspring to the 
cell which corresponds to the one which produced the germ or gemmule ; 
or else it unites with a closely related particle, destined to give rise to a 
closely related cell. When this cell becomes developed in the body of 
the offspring, it will be a hybrid, and it will, therefore, tend to vary.” 

So, “the male element is the originating, and the female the perpetuat- 
ing factor ; the ovum is conservative, the male cell progressive.” The fe- 
male would go on reproducing like; but the male element brings in dis- 
turbance, and disturbance gives rise to unlikeness, that is to variation. 
This might occur without the disturbing male factor; for the male cells, as 
we have seen, are not the breeders, but the gatherers and carriers of dis- 
turbance. The common cells of the structure, which peaceably perform 
their proper functions as a part of the body while the conditions suit 
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them, become pangenetic upon provocation by any unfavorable change in 
the environment, and wildly “ throw off small particles.” These missiles 
may, perchance, hit an ovum-cell; and this explains why parthenogenetic 
and budding reproduction occasionally, yet rarely, give rise to varieties. 
But the male cell, “as its special and distinctive function,” gathers and 
stores up these multitudinous and vaguely ejected particles, conveys them 
direcly to the ovum, and thus, in all times of disturbance, secures a plen- 
tiful crop of incipient variations. This explains why changed conditions 
promote variations, as is well understood to be the case; we did not sup- 
pose that the change need be an unfavorable one, and we elsewhere gather 
that our author would not insist upon this. 

The new hypothesis correlates, if it does not explain, various outlying 
phenomena and avoids certain objections to ordinary pangenesis. More- 
over, it has the great merit that one of its leading assumptions may be 
tested by experiment, namely, the assumption that in reproduction the 
male element imparts variability. As our author shows, something like 
proof or disproof of this may be reached by a properly devised course of 
experiments in the cross-breeding of plants. 

One or two among the facts and inferences with which this volume 
teems may be noted. : 

Much is made of the supposed, and, in one sense, obvious, fact that 
plants and animals are far more variable under domestication or cultiva- 
tion than in nature. The variations which appear are said to be caused 
by a change in the external conditions, acting directly upon the organ- 
ism, but indirectly and more profoundly upon the reproductive system, 
and bringing forth its principal effects in the progeny. But it may be 
that the changed conditions are the occasion rather than the cause of the 
variations. ‘The case is best tested in annual plants. When a desira- 
ble one is introduced into cultivation, all the seeds of the first and fol- 
lowing generations are sown, and the progeny cared for. A few incipient 
or more marked variations appear, even in the first and second genera- 
tions ; the whole result is seen, the varied forms probably more noticed 
than the unvaried. In wild nature probably only one of a thousand of 
these seeds would get opportunity to germinate, and only a tithe of these 
seedlings come to maturity. What is the chance that any of the variably 
disposed will be among the few survivors? And even if the variation sur- 
vives in one or few individuals among the numerous unvaried, what 
chance has it to hold its own, where cross-fertilization is the rule and close 
fertilization the exception? The majority will probably prevail, and the 
aberrant form be bred back at once to the common level; whereas, under 
cultivation, the variant forms are far more likely to be continued by close 
breeding or to be particularly cared for. 

The chapter on the causes of variation opens with the statement, that 
while some authors hold “that it is determined by something within 
rather than without the organism, Darwin, after long and careful study of 
the subject, reaches the conclusion that each variation is excited by some 
change in the environment.” Darwin might, and probably did, hold to 
both members of the antithesis, — that variations are in some way excited 
by change of external conditions ; also that they are determined by some- 
thing within rather than without the organism. Although he does not 
expressly say so, his whole exposition of the subject, in his later as well 
as his early writings, appears to regard the changes and actions of the 
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organism as a response to the influences of the environment. We should 
say this is also the bent of the teaching of the present volume. 

“The origin of new variation is neither purely fortuitous nor due to 
the direct and definite modifying influence of changed conditions,” says 
Mr. Brooks. When he implies, and in some places states, that Darwin re- 
garded variation as fortuitous, his readers should bear in mind the latter’s 
explanation, that “This, of course, is a wholly incorrect expression, but 
it seems to acknowledge plainly our ignorance of the cause of each par- 
ticular variation.” Darwin is doubtless correctly represented as believing 
that the variations are perhaps fortuitous so far as their usefulness to the 
organism goes ; but his well-known illustration suggesting this was in re- 
ply to the proposition that variation might proceed upon more or less def- 
inite lines. If he really meant, as Mr. Brooks supposes, that variations 
have no relation to the needs and even the future of the organism, he 
would thereby damage his theory of natural selection, and take a direct 
anti-teleological position, which he always declined to assume. 

Since we have come upon this word, teleology, we may as well note a 
sentence in an early page of this book: “ Wonderful and various as the 
attributes of each animal are, however, they are not mysterious ; for, at 
the same time that we discover in an organism the power to do wonderful 
things, we also find in it a material organization, a mechanism adapted to 
do these very things.” No one supposes that the most recondite phe- 
nomena of organic life are mysteries in the sense of being something 
hidden from us which we are not to seek to know. The sentence has an 
uncertain sound; but it can hardly be an echo of Mr. Huxley’s fling at 
teleology, when he opines that there is little use in demonstrating that an 
animal or a plant is fitted to do that which it does. To some of us the 
question, whether there are fittings or ends, or only happenings in nature, 
is not an idle one. 

As has been already intimated, the scientific positions held in this vol- 
ume are wholly congruous with the idea of ends in nature, and with the 
conception of action by the organism in reference to surroundings, instead 
of plastic reception of impressions from the surroundings. It even as- 
serts “that natural selection is in some way provided with variation in 
those parts where change is needed ;” of certain cases and modes of va- 
riation, it declares that, “ I cannot imagine a class of facts better adapted 
té force on our minds the conviction that what we call the external condi- 
tions of life are quite insignificant, in relation to any particular variation, 
in comparison with the organization or constitution of the being which 
varies ;” and that, “an animal is what it is because it has the power to 
hold on to the experiences and adaptations which fitted its parents for 
their place in nature, and the parents acquired those peculiarities in virtue 
of their powers gradually to adjust their structure and habits to their en- 
vironment.” 

Our cursory account of this book, addressed to other than scientific 
readers, and touching only the general question in an untechnical way, 
must not be regarded as an adequate exposition of its scientific merits, 
nor of the wealth of knowledge which it contains. The longest chapter in 
the book, which treats of secondary sexual characters, is full of original 
illustration, pertinent to his hypothesis. The chapter on the intellectual 
differences of the sexes, which “should put an end to all discussion as to 
the relative intellectual rank of men and women” (a consummation de- 
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voutly to be wished), was separately published four or five years ago in 
the “ Popular Science Monthly,” and is reprinted without essential 
change. Asa Gray. 


Tue Tueory oF Moras. By Pau Janet, Member of the French Acad- 
emy, author of “Final Causes,” ete. Translated from the latest French edi- 
tion by Miss Mary CHAPMAN, under the supervision of President Noau 


Porter. One vol. 8vo, pp. viii., 490. New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1883. 


M. Paul Janet was introduced to the educated public of Great Britain 
and America by the publication.in 1878 of the translation of his work on 
“ Final Causes.” The disciple of Cousin and his successor in the Faculté 
des Lettres, he had already achieved a wide reputation in his own coun- 
try. The “ Final Causes” was a timely work. It immediately became 
a standard, and has done perhaps more than any other writing of its 
class to check and overcome the materialistic tendencies of our prevalent 
scientific thought. “The Theory of Morals” (Za Morale) was published 
in France in 1873, three years before the “ Final Causes,” and now 
makes its appearance for the first time in English. It will add to the 
reputation of its distinguished author. In thought, arrangement, and 
style it is admirably clear. The “expository talent” which Professor 
Flint praises in the “ Final Causes” is manifest here. The author has 
thought out his system before composing his treatise and gives results 
rather than processes, or processes only so far as they are necessary to 
elucidate the results. To one who is accustomed to German philosoph- 
ical books the contrast is refreshing. Some of our recent American writ- 
ers who have thought it necessary to add to German research German 
perversity of method and ponderosity of style, might learn from Janet 
that it is possible to be at once simple and profound, clear and philosoph- 
ical. 

As might be expected from the pupil of Cousin, Janet is an eclectic. 
The nature and extent of his eclecticism may be gathered from the fol- 
lowing extract from the Preface : — 

‘“ Kant’s morality should be retained in science ; but it should rest upon the 
morality of Aristotle, which it ought not to cast aside : and in the reconcilia- 


tion of these two systems, a noble and enlightened Utilitarianism, like that of 
J. S. Mill, should find full satisfaction.” 


He calls his system “a sort of rational Eudemonism, opposed on the 
one hand to utilitarian Eudemonism, and on the other to the too ab- 
stract formalism of Kant’s morality, yet at the same time reconciling the 
two.” 

The fundamental principle of the work may be stated in the maxim of 
Leibnitz, “ Bonum mentis naturale, quum est voluntarium, fit bonum 
morale.” Or, as the author puts it, “ Moral good presupposes a natural 
good, which is anterior to it and serves as its foundation.” In other 
words, virtue or subjective morality derives its moral character from an 
objective standard. There is a good proper to human nature, and when 
this is realized by the will in personal choice, it becomes moral good. 
This natural good is an ultimate idea intuitively perceived, but it mani- 
fests itself in the two forms of perfection and happiness, indeed it may 
be defined as the identity of perfection and happiness. By perfection is 
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meant the highest and most excellent state of activity possible to man, as 
a member of the race and a creature of God. It is to this that the moral 
law affirms obligation. By happiness is meant the pleasure or satisfac- 
tion inseparable from the highest excellence or perfection. It is an ob- 
jective, ideal happiness, realized in the individual sensibility only in pro- 
portion to the realization of the ideal perfection in the will. 

This we suppose to be in substance the position of that large school of 
New England theologians and philosophers, much criticised and misun- 
derstood, of whom Dr. Nathaniel Taylor was an eminent representative, 
and whom President Porter defended so ably nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. 

To those who are accustomed to the terminology of the so-called ra- 
tional Intuitionalism, which makes moral good or right an ultimate, inde- 
composable idea, this system will seem of doubtful validity. That, how- 
ever, it is truly intuitional in principle, Jouffroy has clearly shown, and 
more recently Professor Sidgwick in his suggestive work on “The Meth- 
ods of Ethics.” But it is to be regretted that Janet has not followed the 
example of Jouffroy by more carefully discriminating between the mean- 
ings of that most ambiguous word good. The neglect to thus discriminate 
is a fruitful source of misunderstanding in treatises on Ethics, as e. g. in 
President Hopkins’s otherwise admirable works. Ideal or absolute good 
would express Janet’s meaning better than natural good. Perhaps it 
would be better to employ the term right for the subjective, and good for 
the objective, morality. Certainly there ought to be no quarrel between 
this theory and that which Professor Harris has presented in his recent 
noble book on “ The Philosophical Basis of Theism.” Making allowance 
for the difference of terminology, there is substantial identity between the 
latter’s “ real principle ” of the moral law and Janet’s natural good. 

The term perfection, though it has the sanction of Cumberland, Leib- 
nitz, and Wolf, is too vague and lacking in content to be satisfactory. 
One naturally looks here for a fuller exposition of its meaning, and is dis- 
appointed not to find it. Nor is the author’s account of the relation of 
happiness to good altogether clear. Here on the perilous edge of Hedon- 
ism great care is necessary to avoid misunderstanding, and it cannot be 
said that it is exercised in this treatise, though if we understand Janet 
correctly he is opposed to Hedonism in every form. The danger of mis- 
construction is enhanced by the designation of his system as Eudzemon- 
ism, a term which Janet’s desire to mediate between the different ethical 
theories seems to have led him to choose. It is true that the Aristotelian 
evdarpovia is directly opposed in its meaning to the Epicurean 7dov7y. It 
is much to be desired that Eudemonism and Hedonism should be care- 
fully distinguished. But they are so commonly confounded by modern 
ethical writers that Janet might wisely have guarded his system by the 
use of a less ambiguous name. 

As the book was written ten years ago, it is not surprising that the 
Evolutional Ethics are barely mentioned, and this merely in connection 
with the question of the origin of the moral law. The author’s later 
and better known work shows that he can deal with Evolution boldly and 
successfully. One has but to read such a book as Leslie Stephen’s lately- 
published thoughtful “Science of Ethics,” to see how many new questions 
this theory has raised and how much new light it throws upon the funda- 
mental problems of Ethics. It behooves the Intuitional Moralists to face 
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these questions and to avail themselves of this light. It is to be hoped 
that M. Janet will do this in a later edition. 

The method of the work is that introduced by Schleiermacher into 
Ethics, namely, the threefold division into Good, Virtue, and the Law, 
except that Janet transposes the last two, treating Duty before Subjective 
Morality. The chapters on the Conflict of Duties, the Moral Conscious- 
ness, Liberty and Sin are especially interesting. The author, as might 
be expected. takes strong ground against the sensational philosophy in 
all its forms. He everywhere gives due weight to the religious element 
in Ethics. 

Altogether the “ Theory of Ethics ” is an admirable book. President 
Porter and Miss Chapman have done good service in introducing it to 
English readers, It deserves to be widely read, and whoever reads will 
find it stimulating and helpful. 

Lewis F. Stearns. 


Tue GROUNDS OF THEISTIC AND CHRISTIAN BELIEF. By GeorcE P. FisHer, 
D. D., LL. D. Pp. ix., 488. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1883. 


The nineteen chapters of Professor Fisher’s book do not constitute a 
treatise of connected argument, but are a collection of essays, each of 
which is a separate whole, not dependent on the others for intelligibility 
or completeness. They have, however, an organic, though not a formal 
unity, by coming upon the same great subjects from various sides and by 
mutually strengthening each other. The author plants himself at contro- 
verted points, where the defense of truth is supposed to be weak, and suc- 
ceeds in discovering at those very points the strongest supports of theistic 
and Christian belief. 

The method is direct. Results, rather than processes of thinking, are 
given. Progress is not vexed by meeting numerous preliminary canons 
of criticism or of argument, but the heart of the subject is reached at once. 
We find ourselves, not on the circumference, but at the centre of things. 
The book is of great value as presenting the mature conclusions of one of 
our ripest scholars and most candid thinkers. 

It is enough to say of Professor Fisher’s views on the theistic argu- 
ment that he considers the citadel of theism to be the consciousness of 
our own personality ; human reason interpreting thought in the universe 
and in man, and human conscience responding to the authority of a Su- 
preme lawgiver. At the same time, he defends the argument from de- 
sign and restores it to its legitimate place, showing at length that the 
manifest traces of intelligent purpose in the constitution of the world 
prove the personality of God, and that design is not inconsistent with 
evolution. 

The defense of miracles is on the lines followed in his “Supernatural 
. Origin of Christianity.” The miracles of Christ are constituent part of 
revelation, inseparable from the nexus of events and from the discourses 
of Jesus. The evidence is independent of the authority of the Bible. 
As miracles are integral parts of revelation, they are first to be proved 
before they can be used evidentially. Miracles cannot prove the gospel 
till they have themselves been established. Miracles and doctrine are 
witnesses which corroborate each other. The resurrection of Jesus is a 
miracle which cannot be explained away on any theory of deception or of 
visions. 
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The apostolic authorship of the Fourth Gospel is cogently maintained. 

The last three chapters are of special interest as indicating the author’s 
opinions on questions which just now are hotly debated. His plea for 
the Higher Criticism of the Bible, his statements concerning the forma- 
tion of the canon of Scripture, and his conclusions concerning the bibli- 
cal account of creation, leave no room for doubt as to his views on inspi- 
ration. The following quotations have an unmistakable meaning: “ The 
persons and transactions through which revelation is made, one must 
remember, are anterior to the Scriptures that relate to them.” 

“The oldest writings in the New Testament collection are certain 
Epistles of Paul, which were called out by his necessary absence from 
churches, or by special emergencies. Yet the Christian faith was in 
being; the Church was in beirg ; the gospel was preached ; the testimony 
of. the Apostles was spread abroad; numerous converts were made. 
Christianity was not made by the Christian Scriptures ; on the contrary, 
the Scriptures are the product of the Church.” 

Again, “The consideration of divine revelation as having for its end 
the building up of a community or kingdom, and as made through the 
vehicle of a history transacted on the earth, lifts us upon a plane where 
critical problems, within a certain reasonable limit, may be regarded with 
comparative indifference. Within that limit, literary questions having to 
do with the authorship of books, as, for example, whether it be simple or 
composite, and whether traditional impressions as to authorship are well 
founded ; questions having to do also with the correctness of the text 
which has been transmitted to us; questions as to the order of succession 
in the stages through which the community of God has passed ; questions 
as to the accuracy of details in historical narratives — are no longer felt 
to be of so vital moment. They are not points on which the Christian 
religion stands or falls. The timidity which springs out of the idea of 
Christianity as exclusively a book religion, every line in the literature 
of which is clothed with the preternatural sanctity ascribed by Moham- 
medan devotees to their sacred writings, is dissipated. The Christian 
believer, as long as fundamental verities and the foundations of belief on 
which they stand are unassailed, is no more disturbed by the disclosure 
of the human factor in the origination of the Scriptures, and by finding 
that it played a more extensive part than was once supposed. The treas- 
ure is not lost because it is distinctly perceived to be held in ‘ earthen ves- 
sels.’” ‘The seventeenth century was far less favorably situated than 
the nineteenth as regards the discrimination between the human and the 
divine factors which conspire in the production of the Scriptures.” Of 
attempts to reconcile the details of the first chapter of Genesis with un- 
questioned facts, the author says, “ Not a few learned naturalists regard 
the alleged correspondence in the order of events as unreal or as effected 
by a forced interpretation of the narrative. . . . The matching of the 
narrative to the geological history is thought to require a more flexible 
and arbitrary understanding of words and phrases in the former than a 
sound method of hermeneutics will sanction.” 

Room is made for modification of hard and fast theories of the Bible 
by bringing into their preéminent place the great constructive periods of 
sacred history, and the positive, saving truths of revelation. The perspec- 
tive is preserved and we are aided in distinguishing the essential from 
the incidental. 
VOL. I.—NO. 2, 16 
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A writer is to be judged by listening to his entire statement. One 
could imagine a critic reading this book (although Professor Fisher's 
reputation and wit make even such a critic cautious) with the purpose of 
noting departures from accepted theories of inspiration, who, by quoting 
detached sentences suited to the purpose, and dishonestly keeping silence 
concerning all besides, might make the impression that Professor Fisher 
holds “ loose” views and is little better than an infidel. Such swppressio 
vert, which is a species of libel, has been too frequent in some recent 
book notices to pass without rebuke. 

The reasonable concession made by the author to the Higher Criticism, 
or rather the glad welcome accorded it, gives all the more weight to 
his decided opinions concerning the person of Christ, miracles, prophecy, 
the real inspiration and authority of the Bible, and the living power of 
Christianity in the world. 












George Harris. 





History or THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By Parr Scuarr. A new edition, 
thoroughly revised and enlarged. Vol. ii. Ante-Nicene Christianity, A. D. 
100-325. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1883. 


This is more than a new edition, it is almost a new book. The space 
accorded to this period in the author’s earlier edition (1858) is more than 
doubled in the volume before us. It is not only “ thoroughly revised and 
enlarged,” but brought down to date in its discussions, opinions, and ref- 
erences, with a diligence and an accuracy which leave little to be desired. 
Several chapters, notably those on Christian Art, and the Catacombs, are 
wholly new. Many sections also have been added: those on Stoic moral- 
ity, eschatology, and the “ Octavius” of Minucius Felix deserve especial 
mention. Where but little wholly new matter has been added, the marks 
of careful revision are constantly visible. The lists of authorities pre- 
fixed to each section form a most valuable feature of the work. No- 
where else, so far as we know, are such full and accurate lists to be found, 
and they are especially complete in recent literature. Every one is aware 
how intense has been the activity with which the first three centuries of 
Christian history have been studied during the twenty-five years between 
Dr. Schaff’s two editions. That activity is memorialized in his lists and 
made tributary to his text. Indeed, he has brought things down to date 
with such zeal, that (p. 653) he includes Bishop Lightfoot’s edition of 
Ignatius, which, however, according to a recent communication direct 
from the publishers, will not be issued “for months!” But, with the ex- 
ception just named, any one at all familiar with the subjects will see 
that these lists of names are no mere empty preface, but precede well di- 
gested summaries of what is known on the matters under consideration ; 
summaries demanding a careful study of these sources before they could 
be written. Many a smooth sentence is like the road-bed of a Colorado 
railway, a triumph of engineering skill over great difficulties has been 
wrought, and expresses the result of much study of many minds. Not 
many original views are propounded, but Dr. Schaff has sagaciously grasped 
the salient features of each question, and has generally given utterance to 
the wisest and most probable solution of each problem. “ Medio tutissi- 
mus ibis” is his motto, and while he sometimes seems hardly to reach a 
decision at all, yet, on the whole, he is a very safe guide. The desire to 
be original has vitiated the work of many a church historian. 
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There is no history of the Ante-Nicene age containing so much in so 
few words, and, while absorbing all the new light thrown upon the period 
by recent investigators, committed to none of their extravagant theories 
or one-sided views. 

The chief faults of the book seem to us to be inherent in its plan, which 
is substantially unchanged from that of the first edition, and therefore lies 
beyond the scope of the present notice. We shall be content with point- 
ing out a few minor errors and defects. The doctrinal part (c. xii.) is 
the least satisfactory, and the section on Anthropology is particularly 
meagre, doing scant justice to Irenzus, still less to Tertullian. The doc- 
trines of the Church and of the two Sacraments belong in this chap- 
ter, but they are assigned: the Church to “ Organization and Discipline” 
(c. iv.), under the caption, “ The Catholic Unity,” while the Sacraments 
are doctrinally treated under the head of Christian worship (c. v.). The 
treatment of Infant Baptism (p. 258 sq.) is a great improvement on Ne- 
ander’s well-known failure, but it needs to be read in connection with 
what is said on the same subject by Dr. Schaff in vol. i., or the complete- 
ness and cogency of the argument will not be appreciated. 

In examining the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, the author appears to 
lay too much stress on the diversity of views in the Ante-Nicene age, and 
does not sufficiently emphasize the essential unanimity of the early Fathers 
in holding the doctrine of the Real Presence. 

It seems an invidious task to call attention to any defects in lists of 
“literature ” so good as Dr. Schaff’s, but there are some cases in which 
he has missed valuable material which is not included, even by other lists 
to which he refers, as supplementing his own. Thus, on Lrenzus (p. 
746 sq.), he entirely passes over the important essays of Erbkam and 
Wolff as well as several others of less value,! while the treatises of Se- 
misch on “ The Lord’s Supper in Irenzus,” and of Powers on “ Baptism 
according to Irenzeus,” are mentioned under those heads, but not again 
in connection with the Church Father. While speaking of Irenzeus, we 
may take exception to one of Dr. Schaff’s statements regarding this Father. 
He says (p. 149) of the episcopate: “This Father (Irenzus) represents 
the institution as a diocesan office.” Now it may be that during the life- 
time of Irenzeus some episcopal sees were assuming diocesan proportions, 
either because in centres of population the communicants became too 
numerous to be gathered into a single congregation, or because, on mis- 
sionary ground, the scarcity of laborers would give to each a large sphere. 
But I have failed to find, expressed in Irenzus, any hint of a diocesan 
episcopate, nor do any of Dr. Schaff’s references suggest it.’ 


1 Erbkam, H. W., De Principiis Ethicis, S. Irenaet. Regiomonti, 1856. Wolff, 
L., Die Lehre des Irenceus von der Tradition und der Natur des Menschen: 
Zeitschrift f. d. gesammte Luth. Theologie u. Kirche. 1842. Heft iv. s. 1-28. 
Of less value are— Kayser, A., L’Opinion d’Irence sur le siécle Apostolique. 
Revue de Strassbourg, vi. 321, Ireneus, etc. Brit. and For. Evangelical Review, 
January, 1869. Alexander, John, The Primitive Doctrine of Christ’s Divinity, or 
a Specimen of a Full View of the Ante-Nicene Doctrine, in an Essay on Ireneus. 
London, 1727. Schmidt, J. A., Etudes sur Irence et les Gnostiques. Bruxelles, 
1855. 

2 On this subject the reference iii. 293 is given, probably a misprint for iii. 2, 
§ 2 (p. 149, n. 2). Dr. Schaff also prints Herzog? for the second ed. of Herzog. 
But the superior number is the same used elsewhere to refer to note 2 at the 
bottom of the page, and thus creates confusion. The volume is very carefully 
printed, on the whole. 
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Many students of church history will not agree with Dr. Schaff as to 
the probability that the Apostle John was acquainted with Philo’s Logos- 
Doctrine (p. 548, n. 1), or that the famous Presbyter John is to be iden- 
tified with the Apostle (p. 698), or that the Apostles’ Creed, the Te Deum, 
and the Gloria in Excelsis are “the product of a secondary inspiration ” 

. 533). 

e the section on the celibacy of the clergy (p. 409), Dr. Schaff says : — 


“ At the same time, the tendency towards clerical celibacy set in very early, 
and made steady and irresistible progress, especially in the West. This is mani- 
fest in the qualifications of the facts and directions just mentioned. For they 
leave the impression that there were not many happy clerical marriages and 
model pastors’ wives in the early centuries ; nor could there be so long as the 
public opinion of the Church, contrary to the Bible, elevated virginity above 
marriage.” 


Now this conclusion, “that there were not many happy clerical mar- 
riages and model pastors’ wives in the early centuries ” seems utterly unsus- 
tained by the evidence adduced. What are “the facts and directions 
just mentioned?” To begin with, most of the evidence given does not 
belong to this period, or volume, at all, and further, its weight is all in 
favor of the prevalence and sanction and, for the most part, approval of 
clerical marriages in the Ante-Nicene church. Polycarp speaks of a 
presbyter and his wife who were avaricious. Irenzeus mentions a dea- 
con’s wife who was unfaithful to her husband, and Cyprian charges an 
opponent with a violent assault on his wife. Tertullian seems to have taken 
both sides, but lived very happily with his wife, and Clement of Alexan- 
dria insists upon married life as necessary to complete the ideal Christian. 
This is all the purely Ante-Nicene evidence adduced, though some “other 
testimonies in favor of clerical marriages might be counted in. Are the 
three couples first mentioned to serve as a sample of early clerical wedded 
life? Better might the divorce court docket in one of our States be taken 
as exhibiting the standard of married life amongst us. These are the ex- 
ceptions, manifestly, and therefore recorded, and their paucity suggests 
— the purity and felicity of clerical wedded life in the early Christian 

hurch. 

A similar false impression is created by a statement Dr. Schaff makes 
about the Lord’s Day (p. 201, note 2): “ After Constantine, the Jewish 
term Sabbath ” [‘ was used as a designation of the Christian Sabbath ’]. 
Now, this gives the idea that the Lord’s Day was called “the Sabbath” 
from the time of Constantine down. Nothing could be more erroneous. 
The analogical use of the term Sabbath, based on the fact that the Lord’s 
Day manifestly serves a purpose similar to that of the Sabbath, is not 
referred to here, though even this is probably only rare and exceptional for 
long after Constantine. But what is meant is calling Sunday the Sabbath 
as we do in New England. And this was an unknown thing for several 
centuries after Constantine. 

Yet all these criticisms are but motes in the sunbeam. The book is 
the fullest and most accurate summary of the facts of church history 
during the Ante-Nicene age which we possess, and the author deserves 
the sincerest gratitude of all Christian students. 

C. J. H. Ropes. 
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A PoruLarR COMMENTARY ON THE NEw TESTAMENT. By English and American 
Scholars of various Evangelical Denominations with Illustrations and Maps. 
Edited by Pump Scnarr, D. D., LL. D., ete. Vol. iv. The Catholic 
Epistles and Revelation. Pp. 161. New York : Charles Scribner's se 
1883. 


This ends a work by which the editor has deserved better of the Anglo- 
Saxon churches than even by the Lange series with its ponderous wealth 
of remark. This commentary is such as Anglo-Saxons will not find op- 
pressive, but will find sufficient. It is not popular in the sense of fifty 
years ago, when slipshod exegesis was merely the foundation of pious 
edification. Even yet we doubt whether the laity at large are up to the 
use of these truly exegetical commentaries, which give the ripe results of 
the latest study, omitting only the tediousness of long processes of com- 
parison. But the people ought to be brought up to this higher standard, 
and will be in time. The immediate work of these commentaries is likely 
to be done through the laics among the clergy, those who, theologically, 
may be said to be in “ minor orders.” And what is good enough for 
them is good enough for any one, except as he may be professionally 
called to teach the teachers. 

Dr. Angus, on the Hebrews, treats too slightingly the strong congruity 
between what we know of Apollos and the powerful, flowing rhetoric, 
carefully balanced style, more taking, but less profound, treatment of the 
theme, as compared with Romans and Galatians. Thoroughly Paulinistic, 
yet not Pauline, is likely to be the final verdict. Yet the tone of assured 
apostolic authority does not suit Apollos. The enigma is not yet solved. 
But Apollos never disdained to work under the auspices of Paul; why 
may he not have written under the auspices of Paul ? 

The epistle is soundly, though not glowingly, developed. The “ dread- 
ful texts,” concerning the irrecoverableness of apostasy, are admirably 
handled. They are treated as categorical, not conditional, while yet it is 
sufficiently shown that the strongest expressions of being “made par- 
takers of the Holy Ghost,” and the kindred ones, every one of which 
might have been applied to Judas, leave untouched the question, how far 
such persons had yielded their true being to the mighty efficacy of life 
which was working in the body of which they had been fully accepted as 
members. The energy of reality in the apostolic church, and its sharp 
distinction from the unregenerate world, would have made it impossible, 
as Dr. Angus well shows, to have spoken of apostates, whatever they 
might have been in heart, except as having fallen from a true place in 
the true body. 

Dr. Gloag takes the Epistle of James, whose personality he separates, 
we doubt not for good and all, from that of James the Less. 

James’s doctrine of Faith is very well expressed, as setting forth a 
truth, but one so differently conceived from Paul’s doctrine, that the 
Bishop would not have found himself well at home in the Apostle’s view, 
nor the Apostle in the Bishop’s. ‘Something strained and formal” in 
the relations of the two men, as Farrar remarks, is plain enough from 
the Acts and Galatians. The distinction between the fides formata and 
the fides sola goes back to the beginning, both views, therefore, having a 
right to be in the Church, and the deeper view being now, as of old, 
peculiarly liable to abuse. 
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We think Dr. Gloag right in viewing the final denunciations as passing 
from inconsistent believers to haughty persecutors, and as glowing with 
the consciousness of the great catastrophe at hand, the awful type of the 
last great consummation. 

1 Peter is treated by Professor Salmond ‘with such a glow and con- 
densation as fully answer to it. Pauline in doctrine, yet Petrine in con- 
ereteness, laden with the manifest fruits of a salvation whose deep roots 
in the purpose of God and the depths of experience it is left for Paul to 
develop, written with the mild superiority of one whose authority was 
never disputed, it is here worthily apprehended, comprehended, and de- 
veloped by a countryman of “the saintly and white-robed archbishop,” 
whose name is almost identified with it. 

In his exposition of the vexed passage concerning “the spirits in 
prison,” the author evidently feels himself “aground where two seas 
meet.” Exegetical candor seems to give a drift one way, and established 
doctrinal propriety another. In this stress of circumstances, the au- 
thor seems disposed to compromise by surrendering his premises to the 
former, and reserving his conclusion to the latter, and evidently breathes 
more freely when he is well over the dangerous place. 

For the genuineness of 2 Peter, Professor Salmond makes, we dare 
say, as good a plea as the case admits of. But Dr. Angus rightly vindi- 
cates the originality of Jude as to the common element. 

Professor Milligan takes The Revelation and treats it rationally and 
worthily. Being always of the last opinion (not being too outrageous) 
that is broached concerning the Apocalypse, we shall strongly commend 
this until we have met with the next. 

Charles C. Starbuck. 


BIBLISCcH-THEOLOGISCHES WORTERBUCH DER N. TESTAMENTLICHEN GRACITAT. 
Von HERMANN CREMER. Dritte sehr vermehrte u. verbesserte Auflage, 
Gotha, Perthes, 1883. 

Brsiico-THEOLOGICcAL Lexicon or New TesTAMENT GREEK. By HERMANN 
Cremer, D. D., Professor of Theciogy in the University of Greifswald. 
Translated from the German of the second edition (with additional matter 
and corrections by the Author), by Wiuzt1am Urwicx, M. A. Third edition. 
T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh. 


This work of Cremer is one of the most valuable contributions, not of 
recent years only, but of all time, to the exegetical study of the New 
Testament. It is not a lexicon in the ordinary sense of the term, i. ¢., 
it does not contain a complete list of the words used in the New Testa- 
ment. Its aim is indicated in the title “ Biblico-Theological,” and the 
range of the work is limited by the “language-moulding power of Chris- 
tianity.” All words which Christianity animated with a new spirit, and 
consecrated to nobler uses, receive here a more painstaking and exhaus- 
tive examination than has been granted them heretofore. 

The words which the New Testament adopts unchanged from classic 
and contemporary speech must still be sought for in the regular diction- 
aries; but those which, through the working of the Holy Spirit, were 
transformed to become the bearers of the new message of redemption, 
those which are the “key to the essential and fundamental ideas of 
Christendom,” can be studied more satisfactorily and profitably in this 
lexicon of Cremer than in any other work. 
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The work was begun at the suggestion of Tholuck, to whom the first 
edition, issued in 1867, was dedicated. Its value was at once recognized 
in Germany, and the author was appointed to a professorship in the Uni- 
versity of Greifswald. A second edition appeared in 1872, and the third 
was issued last spring. These later editions are not mere repetitions of 
the first. The work has been steadily growing. In the second edition 
120 words were added, and in the third about 300 more, while nearly as 
many articles have been thoroughly revised, so that the book is much 
improved in quality as well as increased in quantity. This latest issue 
does not include all the Greek words into which Christianity infused new 
life, there is room for a fourth enlarged and improved edition; but all 
the most important words have already been treated. An English trans- 
lation of the first edition was published in 1872 by T. & T. Clark, 
Edinburgh, and that of the second in 1878. It is a source of regret that 
the third English edition, issued the present year, is not based upon the 
latest German. It is to be hoped that the copious additions which so 
greatly enhance the value of the third German edition will soon be made 
accessible in English. 

This work is the product of accurate scholarship and indefatigable in- 
dustry. The opinions advanced may not always be correct. Doubtless 
the author himself will modify some of them, and the labor of future gen- 
erations of scholars will render the work more accurate and authoritative. 
But the author shows admirable fitness for his task and is possessed of a 
spirit of Christian, no less than of scholarly, enthusiasm ; and, in spite of 
the imperfections which necessarily adhere to first efforts in a new field, 
this biblico-theological lexicon is absolutely indispensable to every student 
of the Greek New Testament. 

F. E. Woodruff. 


£ Sources or History In THE PENTATEUCH. Six Lectures delivered in Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary on the Stone Foundation, March, 1882. By Sam- 

uEL C. Barttett, D. D., LL. D., President of Dartmouth College. Pp. 247. 

New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 1883. 

The aim of this volume is not to defend the historical character of the 
Pentateuch, but “to set forth in the direct and affirmative aspect the 
claims of the Pentateuch as a book of origins, containing the sources of 
all our earliest consecutive knowledge, and alone solving those great ques- 
tions concerning the human race which must be asked, and which lie 
otherwise unanswered.” 

The several lectures are upon The Earliest Cosmogony, Early Man, 
The Early Arts, The Early Consanguinities, The Early Movements of 
Nations, The Early Documents. An appendix contains a translation of 
a considerable part of H. L. Strack’s article Pentateuch, PRE? 11, 437- 
460. As will be seen from the chapter titles, the Sources of History 
here opened are found almost wholly in the first twelve chapters of Gen- 
esis. In the first lecture, the observations on the nature, end, and method 
of the narrative (Gen. i.) are particularly worthy of attention. They lay 
down with admirable clearness the conditions of understanding this cos- 
mogony, and sweep away a great many difficulties and objections. The 
author rightly rejects as absurd the abuse of language which would call 
this chapter a parable or a psalm of Creation. The astronomical and 

geological facts are marshaled anew, and the positive method and liter- 
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ary skill of the array give a fresh interest to a somewhat hackneyed 
subject. In the second lecture, the geography of Eden is discussed at 
some length. The Gihon is the Araxes. The old difficulty about the 
land of Cush is rather too easily disposed of. 

Granted, what is by no means established, that the Hebrew Kish may 
be connected with the Kash, Kashshu, whom the Assyrian monuments 
place in Lower Babylonia ; granted further, that the Babylonian Kash- 
shu may be connected with Kossaeans or Kissaeans of the Greeks (He- 
rod. 3, 91; Ptolemy, Geog. 6, 3), it is hard to see how this helps us to 
the Araxes, for Herodotus distinctly identifies his Cissia with Susiana, a 
strip of country between the Tigris and the Zagros mountains, having 
the Persian Gulf on the south, and Assyria on the north. Its northern 
limit was apparently about the modern Senganan, and between it and the 
Araxes lies the whole breadth of Assyria. 

In regard to the formation of woman (Gen. ii. 21 f.), Dr. Bartlett 
rejects the view that would make it a “ parable ;” he is more favorable 
to Delitzsch, who regards it as a “ symbolical” narrative. If we under- 
stand what symbolical narrative means, it is a euphemism for myth. His 
own suggestion is that the transaction may have been a vision in Adam’s 
deep sleep, “ whereby God signified to him the indissoluble union with 
the wife.” 

The last lecture, on the Early Documents, is the most exposed to crit- 
icism. The author admits the existence of various documents cr sources 
in Genesis; he himself points out some which he thinks older than 
Moses. But “nothing can be more dreary and bewildering” than to try 
to keep up with modern criticism, with its two Elohists, its Jehovist, — 
by a slip of the pen, Dr. Bartlett has written an Elohist, two Jehovists, 
—a Deuteronomist, and one or more “ redactors” (p. 188). It is in 
his eyes a fault to attempt to determine precisely the limits of the docu- 
ments employed (p. 189 n.) ; which is much like saying: There are doubt- 
less different strata of rock, but it is one of the chief faults of geology 
that it tries to find out precisely where one stratum ends and another be- 
gins. He belittles the results of criticism by saying that there is no abso- 
lute or general agreement among the anatomists of the Pentateuch as to 
the number of the parts of which it is formed, and still less agreement 
in the assignment of the several portions to their supposed originals. 
Had Dr. Bartlett submitted to the dreary and bewildering labor of tabu- 
lating the present state of the critical analysis, he would have found it 
necessary greatly to modify this statement. Strack truly says that the 
wide differences of opinion which now exist relate less to the analysis 
than to the order and date of the sources. The proof of the disagree- 
ment of critics, which is obtained by comparing the analyses of David- 
son, Knobel, and Dillmann (p. 190 n.), makes no more than a “ show of 
a case,” since these are not contemporary. 

It is certainly an exaggeration to say (p. 195) that the undoubted quo- 
tations from and allusions to the contents of the Pentateuch, specifically 
in the later books, can be enumerated by the hundred. 

The view ascribed, on the same page, to F. W. Schultz, that Moses 
was both Jehovist and Deuteronomist, is one which Schultz, who gave up 
the Mosaic authorship of Deuteronomy as long ago as 1865, ought not 
now to be held responsible for. The critics catch it for arguing from the 
violation of a law to its non-existence. But the argument for the non- 
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existence of a custom from the unchallenged existence of an opposite 
custom is a different thing. Take Samuel’s attitude to the village wor- 
ship, and the Deuteronomic law of the central sanctuary, for example. 
The translation of Strack’s article is faithfully though mechanically 
done. “Oral tradition had been of value not to Talmudic Judaism for 
the first time” (p. 228) is painful. Here and there are slips : dewterono- 
mistiche Bearbeitung becomes “work on Deuteronomy ;” geistvoll, is 
“ spirited.” The worst faults are in the translation of titles of books. 
“ Noldeke’s Untersuchungen zur Kritik des A. T.,” is rendered, “ Néld- 
eke in his investigations upon the criticism of the O. T.” Luthardt’s 
“ Zeitschrift fiir lutherische Theologie ” is transformed into “ Delitzsch’s 
Papers for Lutheran Theology.” There are also numerous misprints. 
Notwithstanding the faults we have pointed out, the book is one which 
will be widely read with interest and profit. 
George F. Moore. 


KapesH-BARNEA. By H. Cray Trumsuit, D. D. Editor of the Sunday- 
School Times. 8vo, pp.478. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1884, 


This work is a positive and permanent contribution to sacred geography. 
It is at once popular and scholarly in its tone. To one class of readers 
the breezy vacation air of travel will appeal. Another class, “fit though 
few,” will delight in the exact citations and copious indexes, Both will 
be charmed with the tasteful binding, the broad margin, the clear typog- 
raphy of the book, and with a map of the NEGEB and its surroundings 
that goes far to atone for many sins of Sunday-school editors in the same 
field. With well-known modesty, the author deprecates the size of the 
volume. ‘The public will hardly agree with him here. For each of the 
478 pages is a link in a strong and beautiful chain, not one of which can 
be severed without harm. 

The contents are divided into chapters as follow: I. Kadesh-Barnea, 
its Manifold Importance ; II. Biblical Indications of its Site; II. An- 
cient References to it outside of the Bible Text; IV. Later Attempts at 
its Identifying; V. Story of a Hunt for it; VI. The Sites compared ; 
VII. Route of the Exodus a Special Study. These are prefaced by a 
graceful and hearty dedication which we subjoin: “To the Rev. John 
Rowlands and to the memory of Professor Edward Henry Palmer and the 
Rev. F. W. Holland, the earliest, the most eminent, and the most widely 
experienced of English explorers in the search for Kadesh-Barnea, this 
volume is dedicated by an American follower in their track, and admirer 
of their spirit and work.” Dr. Trumbull’s fifth chapter gives a vivid 
story of his search for the site which Thompson, Palmer, and Bartlett 
had groped after in vain. How he penetrated into the heart of the land 
of the jealous and violent ’Azizimeh through the absence of Shaykh 
Sulayman and the imprisonment of Shaykh Hussan, how he made the 
reading of President Bartlett’s “ Egypt to Palestine ” a spell to amaze and 
to control his too ignorant Teeyahah guide, how he won the enthusiastic 
codperation of the ambitious Muhammad Ahmad Effendi Hedayah, 8 
Silk Bazar, Alexandria, by the promise to put him in his book, if he 
reached ’Ayn Quadees and ’Ayn Quadayrat, is drawn out with lights and 
shadows of pictorial detail. Past a terraced peak in the morning, over 
a solitary, irregular plain, amid scattered cairns and cisterns, under the 
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sun of mid-day glaring from chalk-hills, thirsting, fearing, hoping, the 
little party pushed on, and burst at last on the long-sought wells. Dr. 
Trumbull makes us enter with them into the loveliest oasis since Wady 
Fayran, with its “ New England look” in grass and flower. For the 
moment, humming bee and flitting bird and fig-trees as of Paradise, and 
rippling, gurgling water, sweet as father Nile, in runlet, in wells, in pools, 
in streams, rest and greet us too over against “the large single mass of 
solid rock” smitten by Moses of old. In ’Ayn Quadees Kadesh-Barnea 
is found! 

Dr. Trumbull is no less cogent in argument than graphic in narrative. 
Very judiciously he reduces the eighteen contesting claimants to Kadesh 
to two, ’Ayn-el-Waybeh in the ’Arabah near its upper end, and ’Ayn 
Quadees on the plateau of the desert et Teeh, 1,000 feet higher. 
The arguments in favor of ’Ayn-el-Waybeh, on the score of road, coun- 
try, and surrounding scenery, are summarized fairly, and refuted con- 
cisely. Kedor-la’-omer would never have led an army up the rugged 
passes leading from the ’Arabah, nor could he thus have struck the field 
of the Amalekites before he reached En-gedi (Hazezon-Tamar). The 
Israelites would not have crossed the great and terrible wilderness, had 
they skirted the eastern peninsula into and along the ’Arabah. In jour- 
neying by the way of Mt. Seir, they simply took the easternmost road out 
of the Mt. Sinai group, that is, a road bearing the name and trending in 
the direction of Mt. Seir. The ’Arabah was no natural highway between 
Sinai and Canaan, but a defile between frowning mountains, exposing to 
attack from flank and rear, fronting the strongest natural bulwarks of 
the foe. “The idea of such a host as Israel’s settling down at a promi- 
nent watering-place in a common thoroughfare, to abide there many days, 
and that in such a torrent-swept and yet permanently barren region as 
the ’Arabah, is utterly at variance with any fair conception of the pru- 
dence and foresight of Moses and Joshua, or of the unfailing wisdom of 
their Heavenly Guide. ’Ayn-el-Waybeh has no rock, no city, no strong- 
hold, no neighboring mount toward Canaan, no name corresponding to 
Kadesh, no place on the boundary line of Southern Judah or midway 
from the Dead Sea to the Mediterranean, corresponding to the Scripture 
indications. 

Then follows a vigorous, fivefold argument for "Ayn Quadees as Kadesh- 
Barnea. As a strategic post, as the centre of the obvious natural boun- 
dary of Canaan on the south, as the key to the identification of the sister 
landmarks of the southern border, as the guide to the Israelitish camps 
and marches toward and from S. Canaan, as a city with biblical name and 
biblical features, Dr. Trumbull shows that "Ayn Quadees alone meets all 
the requirements of the case. What Tuch, Winer, Ritter, Fries, Kurz 
among Germans, and Alford, Palmer, Tristam, Geikie among English- 
lishmen, had believed, is demonstrated beyond a peradventure. 

The spirit of Dr. Trumbull’s book is worthy of its matter. With un- 
selfish justice he magnifies Rowlands the original discoverer, with modest 
resolution and good-natured irony he exposes Dr. Robinson’s misstate- 
ments and oversights. There is manly breadth in his homage to the 
critical, thorough, and impartial German scholarship, and fearless simplic- 
ity in probing the errors of Speaker’s Commentary and Bible Atlas, of 
Smith’s Dictionary, and Teachers’ Bibles, of the Oxford University Press, 
and of the Queen’s Printers. He has the candor of the soldier, the charity 
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of the editor, the faith of the teacher, for disentangling the route of the 
Exodus. His monograph is a model for American students, and a light 
on Bible lands. 


John Phelps Taylor. 





PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 
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The Nineteenth Century, January. — The opening article is by Her- 
bert Spencer, and is entitled “ Religion: a Retrospect and Prospect.” 
It is chiefly prophetic. He reiterates the opinion that belief in the 
supernatural originated in the belief in ghosts. Dreams concerning the 
dead meant that in invisible form the dead were active secretly, and 
only when the living ceased to dream about them were they finally dead. 
From this belief in the invisible Mr. Spencer thinks religion has been de- 
veloped until it has assumed a relatively spiritual character in monothe- 
ism and Christianity. His prophecy is that all conceptions of God 
which are cruel or irrational will disappear, among which he classes eter- 
nal torture of the vast majority of mankind, punishment of the race for 
Adam’s sin, reconciliation of men to God by sacrificing a son who was 
perfectly innocent, and craving for praise from earth’s inhabitants on the 
part of a Power present in innumerable worlds through infinite space. 
Nearly all of these misrepresentations of Christian doctrines are in the 
style of travesties common years ago, but which no intelligent oppo- 
nent of Christianity thinks of condescending to now. The prophecies, 
in the form in which he states them, have just as much value as any 
prophecy has which is made after the event has occurred. The im- 
portant part of thé article is the admission that a germ of truth was 
contained in the primitive conception. Man was conscious of his own 
energy in producing effects, and attributed effects which ke did not pro- 
duce to energy in some invisible things, as the ghosts of dead men. He 
was right in the conviction that Power, in some respects like his own 
energy, acts in the universe. There is such a Power. Science is every- 
where confronted by it, and “leaves us in the presence of the avowedly 
inexplicable.” The discovery of incredible powers in matter supposed 
to be inert is illustrated in several fine passages: “ As instance, the abil- 
ity of a mere iron plate to take up the complicated aerial vibrations pro- 
duced by articulate speech, which, translated into multitudinous and 
varied electric pulses, are retranslated a thousand miles off by another 
iron plate, and again heard as articulate speech. When the explorer of 
nature sees that, quiescent as they appear, surrounding solid bodies are 
thus sensitive to forces which are infinitesimal in their amounts, there 
is forced on him the inference that every point in space thrills with an 
infinity of vibrations passing through it in all directions; the conception 
to which he tends is much less that of a universe of dead matter than 
that of a universe everywhere alive.” “The necessity we are under to 
think of the external energy in terms of the internal energy gives rather 
@ spiritualistic than a materialistic aspect to the universe.” He shows 
eloquently that knowledge does not diminish, but increases wonder ; that 
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the biologist is more perplexed by the hatching of a chick than the rustic 
or the artisan or the trader is; that the astronomer is more amazed than 
those who in ancient times exclaimed, “The heavens declare the glory of 
God.” “This feeling,” he says, “is not likely to be decreased, but to be 
increased by that analysis of knowledge which, while forcing one to 
agnosticism, yet continually prompts him to imagine some solution of the 
Great Enigma, which he knows cannot be solved.” And so he comes 
around to his old conclusion, that amid deepening mysteries “ there will 
remain the one absolute certainty that he is ever in presence of an Infi- 
nite and Eternal Energy from which all things proceed.” The absurd- 
ity of holding that a Power is unknowable, of which at the same time it 
can be affirmed that it is infinite and eternal, that it is energy, and 
that all things proceed from it, has been sufficiently exposed over and 
over again. - 

A noticeable article is one on “Our Growing Australian Empire,” by 
Sir Henry Parkes, late Prime Minister of South Wales, giving a picture 
of the resources, population, and products of Australia, contending that 
the colonial condition should give way to “ The British States of Austra- 
lia,” and hinting that at such a distance loyalty to England could not 
easily survive slight and neglect. 

There is also an article by Sir Richard Assheton Cross on the topic at 
present so vigorously discussed in England, the “‘ Homes of the Poor.” 

—In an article in The Contemporary Review for December, entitled 
“ Evolutionary Ethics and Christianity,” Mr. Goldwin Smith defends the 
Christian conception of life against the Evolutionary, as set forth in Mr. 
Leslie Stephen’s “Science of Ethics.” Starting with Mr. Stephen’s ad- 
mission that “there is not an absolute coincidence between virtue and 
happiness,” he draws from this the inference that “it is impossible to 
construct a rule for individual conduct, or for the direction of life, by 
mere inspection of the phenomena of Evolution, without some conception 
of the estate and destiny of man.” And we have, hé argues, a yearning 
to know our destiny, which makes it impossible, “without a satisfactory 
solution of that question, to attain the happiness to which it must be the 
aim of any science or system concerned with human action to light man- 
kind.” “The highest of our joys is affection; and the more intense 
affection becomes the more bitter will be our reflection that, if this is all, 
love must die.” Mr. Smith’s inference is, that, if existence is to end at 
death, no motive can be found to sustain continued well-doing, and that 
therefore evolution cannot be the basis of a satisfactory system of ethics. 
* Who would endure pain and labor? Who would give up his dinner 
merely to increase the expensiveness of the final crash?” Besides, evo- 
lution eliminates freedom, which is essential to morality. Assuming it to 
be proved that from nature, considered as a mechanical system, it is im- 
possible to draw a tenable theory of life, Mr. Smith goes on to say that 
“if a clew is to be found, it must be in history,” which “great physicists 
neglect ; they call it gossip, and plume themselves, not without justice, on 
their superior ignorance of the subject.” Setting aside miracle, the 
proof of which he believes to have failed, Mr. Smith finds that Chris- 
tianity received and assimilated what was permanent in the civilizations 
of Juda, Greece, and Rome, and enshrined them in the only universal 
religion of the world. With this new religion began a new moral life for 
the race. Its moral ideal is defended against the objections of evolu- 
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tionary moralists. The argument is summed up in the following sen- 
tences. A scientific hypothesis is verified by comparison with facts. A 
moral ideal is verified by practical experience, individual and social. 
Each inquirer must judge for himself whether the characters and lives 
of the best Christians, — those who have most distinctly proved them- 
selves on the gospel model, —the state of the communities in which the 
ethical mode of the gospel has most prevailed, and the general advance 
of society under the influence of Christianity, have not been such as to 
render it credible that the Christian ideal is the true ideal; that it fits 
the facts and meets the requirements of man’s estate; that the attempt 
to realize it is the right line of progress for us individually and for man- 
kind at large. This is the main question, the question by the answer to 
which it must be determined whether we shall adhere to Christianity or 
look for some other guide of our moral life. 

It is interesting to find one who has been called a free-thinking histo- 
rian claiming the authority of his science for these familiar arguments 
for the truth of Christianity. 

— The last number received of The Journal of Speculative Philos- 
ophy (October, 1883) contains a lecture read by Mr. F. B. Sanborn last 
summer, at the Concord School of Philosophy, on “The Puritanic Phil- 
osophy and Jonathan Edwards.” The Essay is pleasant reading, anec- 
dotical, excerptive, and eulogistic of Edwards’s extraordinary speculative 
genius. It charges, not unjustly, that Edwards approached philosophy 
too exclusively from the side of the received theology, recognizes that his 
treatise on the “ Freedom of the Will” was not “drawn from the well 
of Scripture undefiled,” and finds in it reminders of the “ distinctive neg- 
ative criticism first initiated by Locke and Hobbs in England,” and after- 
wards put to such fatal uses by Hume. The genesis, character, and growth 
of Edwards’s philosophy is a subject that deserves special investigation. 
Mr. Sanborn does not attempt a severe or thorough discussion of it, and as- 
sumes quite too easily that Edwards’s thinking is to be considered as the 
culmination and close of Puritan theology. We are grateful to him, 
however, for calling attention to the theme, and for its attractive pre- 
sentation. 

— The Catholic Presbyterian for December contains an interesting 
account, written by the Rev. Donald Miller, of Genoa, of a visit made 
by himself and the Rev. Professor Comba, of the Waldensian Theolog- 
ical College of Florence, to the Protestant Italian churches in the- Gri- 
sons, in the month of July, 1882. 

These churches are situated in the southern part of the southeastern 
canton of Switzerland, which also includes the beautiful Upper Engadine, 
so attractive in recent years to tourists from our own country, as well as 
from all parts of Europe. This canton has a population of about 100,000, 
three fifths of whom are Protestants. Of these, not more than 7,000 
speak the Italian language. They have nine churches, the only fruit 
which remains of the Italian Reformation of the sixteenth century. 
With one exception, they are connected ecclesiastically with some ninety 
other Protestant churches of the canton in a Presbyterian organization. 
Candidates for the ministry are educated in the German language, and 
it has long been difficult to find preachers sufficiently familiar with the 
Italian tongue to minister to these few churches. Shortly before the 
visit described in this article, the church in Brusio, in the Val Poschiavo, 
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sent a request to Professor Comba that he would name to them some one 
from among the Waldensian ministry who might serve them as a pastor. 
Mr. Miller tells us that he had for some time been desirous of bringing 
these Italian churches in the Grisons into more intimate fellowship with 
the Waldensian church, and that Professor Comba and himself gladly 
embraced the Providential opportunity opened by this letter for further- 
ing these desires. If we had space, we should gladly give a full abstract 
of the history of the days spent by these gentlemen in fraternal inter- 
course with these churches of the Val Poschiavo and the Val Bregaglia. 
They were most cordially received by pastors and people, welcomed to 
their pulpits, and listened to with utmost attention. Satisfactory steps 
were taken at Brusio for the calling of a Waldensian pastor, and encour- 
agement given that such ministers would be favorably recognized by the 
Synod whenever elected by the people. 

The moral condition of the people is said to be very good. They are 
industrious and prosperous, and their attachment to Protestantism is 
hearty. Mr. Miller’s impression is that their religious life is somewhat 
formal, and that they need and will welcome spiritual sympathy and 
help. 

The statement is made that the theological seminary at Coire has been 
recently abolished, and its funds converted into scholarships for the aid 
of students who may attend classes in the Swiss and German universi- 
ties. Would it not be well for the churches of the United States, if a 
number of our one hundred and forty-two divinity schools should learn 
a lesson from the seminary at Coire ? 

An article in the same number, on the “ Latin Hymns of the Celtic 
Church,” gives metrical translations sufficient to show the general’ char- 
acter and spirit of this ancient and remarkable hymnology. 

We regret to read the announcement of the discontinuance of this pe- 
riodical. Its editor, the Rev. Dr. Blaikie, brought to it a large intelli- 
gence and a truly catholic spirit. No other magazine has done so much 
to broaden the range of Presbyterian vision, and promote codperation 
and union between the different denominations which bear this name. 
The movement which has begun may be retarded, but cannot be stopped. 
The promoters of what is truly catholic will not fail of their reward. 

— In the Revue de L’ Histoire des Religions, Ernest Renan is quoted 
upon these hideous accusations against the Jews, lately revived from the 
Middle Ages, of moistening their paschal bread with the blood of mur- 
dered Christians. He asks whether such a thing is to be believed of the 
wildest fanatics of a people whose law makes it a mortal offense to taste 
a drop of blood under any circumstances, a people which has repeatedly 
furnished martyrs who have surrendered their lives rather than touch 
flesh which had not been bled white. “The human imagination,” he re- 
marks, “has no great variety in the character of its calumnies.” The 
early Christians were likewise often the victims of these accusations of 
Thyestean banquets. But as assuredly, M. Renan remarks, no Chris- 
tian Agapé was ever so polluted, so assuredly no Jewish Passover has 
ever been so polluted. And he calls on Christians, remembering their 
own past, to save the Jews from the same calumnious madness in the 
present. 

— In the Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society for Decem- 
ber, the inhabitants of the whole Congo Valley are described as belong- 
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ing, with the possible exception of some pygmy races, exclusively to “the 
great Bantu family, which is so distinct from the true Negro.” Whether 
this race, towards the western coast, degenerates into the negro, or is 
mixed with him, the writer leaves undecided, though he inclines to the 
latter opinion, remarking that the Kabinda-Loango tribe, near the coast, 
shows two types, “the Bantu, a fine, upright man, with delicately-made 
hands and well-shaped feet, a fine face, high, thin nose, beard, mustache, 
and a plentiful crop of hair,” and an ill-shaped, splay-footed, blubber- 
lipped negro, with retreating chin, no beard, and crisp wool. “The far- 
ther you go into the interior, the finer the type becomes.” The Bantus, 
he says, have little religion except ancestor worship and propitiation of 
demons, although their languages show that, like most low tribes, they 
once had a complicated theology, from which they have come, by mixture 
and migration, into what he denominates “their present state of genial 
agnosticism.” 
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Among the Holy Hills. By Henry M. Field, D. D. Crown 8vo, pp. 
vi., 243. 1884. $1.50. 

Kadesh-Barnea. Its Importance and Probable Site. With the Story 
of a Hunt for it. Including Studies of the Route of the Exodus, and the 
Southern Boundary of the Holy Land. By H. Clay Trumbull, D. D., 
Editor of the “ Sunday-School Times.” 8vo, pp. 478. 1884. 

A Day in Athens with Socrates. Translations from the Protagoras and 


the Republic of Plato. Pp. xix., 145. 1883. 50 cents. 


FROM FUNK AND WAGNALL, NEW YORK. 


Foster’s Life and Thoughts. By W. W. Everts, D. D. 12mo, pp. 
203. 1883. $1.00. 

Oehler’s Old Testament Theology. By Prof. George E. Day, Yale 
College. 8vo, pp. viii., 569. 1883. $3.00. 

My Saint John. By James M. Ludlow, D.D. Pp. 44. 1883. 10 cents. 

Biblical Lights and Side-Lights. By Rev. Charles E. Little. 8vo, pp. 
iv., 632. 1883. $4.00. 

Is Romanism good enough for Romanists? By Justin D. Fulton, 
D. D., author of “ Roman Catholic Element in American History,” etc., 
ete. Pp. 24. 6 cents. 


FROM N. J. BARTLETT AND COMPANY, BOSTON. 
Lamps and Paths. By Theodore T. Munger, author of “On the 
Threshold,” pp. viii., 165. 1884. $1.00. 
FROM GEORGE M. ELLIOTT, LOWELL, MASS. 


Four Pastorates. Glimpses of the Life and Thoughts of Eden B. 
Foster, D. D. Consisting of a Biographical Sketch, Eulogies, and Selec- 
tions from his Writings. Edited by his Son. Crown 8vo, pp. 452. 1883. 
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FROM HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, BOSTON. 


A Roundabout Journey. By Charles Dudley Warner. 12mo, pp. 360. 
1884. $1.50. 

How to Help the Poor. By Mrs. James T. Fields. Pp. 125. 1884. 

Beyond the Gates. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 16mo, pp. 196. 
1884. $1.25. 

Tennyson’s In Memoriam: Its Purpose and its Structure. A Study. 
By John F. Genung. Pp. 199. 1884. $1.25. 

History of Prussia to the Accession of Frederic the Great, 1134-1740. 
By Herbert Tuttle, Professor in Cornell University. Crown 8vo, pp. 498. 
1884. $2.25. 

Excursions of an Evolutionist. By John Fiske. 12mo, pp. 379. 1884. 
$2.00. 


FROM ROBERTS BROTHERS, BOSTON. 


Autobiography and Letters of Orville Dewey, D. D. Edited by his 
Daughter, Mary E. Dewey. Pp. 366. 1884. $1.75. 

Christian History in its Three Great Periods. By Joseph Henry 
Allen, Late Lecturer on Ecclesiastical History in Harvard University, 
Author of “ Hebrew Men and Times,” “ Our Liberal Movement in The- 
ology,” ete. First Period. Early Christianity. 16mo, pp. vii., 284. 
1883. $1.25. 

Second Period. The Middle Age. 16mo, pp. 316. 1883. $1.25. 

Third Period. Modern Phases. 16mo, pp. vi., 319. 1883. $1.25. 


FROM THE AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, BOSTON. 
The Works of Orville Dewey, D. D. With a Biographical Sketch. 
New and Complete Edition. 8vo, pp. xii., 804. 1883. $1.00. 
FROM A. H. SMYTHE, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


Things New and Old in Discourses of Christian Truth and Life. By 


Washington Gladden. Pp. iv., 288. 1883. [For sale by W. F. Draper, 
Andover. } 
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TEACHERS, 


JOURNALISTS, 


AND OTHERS, 


Are respectfully advised to consider the following facts with reference to the Type-writer : 
You can write much faster with the Type-writer than with the pen, and without the fatigue which 


attends pen writing. 


To overworked literary men this is an important consideration, 


Lectures or sermons written with the Type-writer can be read easily, even in poor light. 

Compositors need make no mistakes in setting up matter written with the Type-writer. Moreover, 
the close resemblance of the work of the machine to printed matter enables the author te see how his 
work will look in print, and to correct his proof before it goes into the printer’s hands. 

When writing with the pen a brilliant thought or expression is sometimes lost while waiting for 
the pen to catch up; but the Type-writer, by its greater rapidity,and because its manipulation soon 
becomes purely mechanical, obviates this difficulty. 


THE TYPE-WRITER IS AN AID TO COMPOSITION. 
Every hour spent in writing with the pen is 40 minutes wasted. 


‘ 


Send for circular and testimonials. 
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WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED. 





Warmly 
indorsed by 


George Bancroft, 
John L. Motley, 
Fitz-Greene Halleck, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
Hiihu Burritt, 
Rufus Choate, 
B. H. Smart, 
William H. Prescott, 
George P. Marsh, 
John G. Whittier, 
John G. Saxe, 
Horace Mann, 
Ezra Abbot, 
Andrew P. Peabody 
Austin Phelps, 
W. D. Howells, 
William T. Harris, 
William F. Warren, 
Julius H. Seelye, 
Chief Justice Waite, 
Kemp P. Battle, 
James T. Fields, 
J. G. Holland, 
ete., etc., etc. 





, 


Published by 
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THE STANDARD. 


The Latest Edition has 118,000 Words, 
Four Pages Colored Plates, and 
3000 Engravings. 

It also contains a Biographical Dictionary, giving 
brief important facts concerning 9700 Noted Persons. 

Webster is Standard Authority with the U. 8. Su- 
preme Court and inthe Government Printing Office. 

It is recommended by the State Superintendents of 
Schools in 36 States. 

The sale is 20 to 1 of an 

Every State purchase o 
has been of Webster’s. 


“A LIBRARY IN ITSELF.” 

The latest edition, in the quantity of matter it con- 
tains, is believed to be the largest volume published. 
It has 3000 more Words in its vocabulary than are 
found in any other American Dictionary, and nearly 
8 times the number of Engravings. 

It is an ever-present and reliable schoolmaster 


other series. 
Dictionaries for Schools 








to the whole family.— Sunday School Herald. 








Now Supplied, 


at a small additional 
cost, with 


Denison’s Patent Ref- 
erence Index, 


a book-saving and time- 
saving invention. 


“The greatest im- 
provement in  book- 
making that has been 
made in a hundred 
years.’’ 


It has come to be rec- 
ognized as the most 
useful existing ‘‘ word- 
book” of the English 
language, all over the 
world. — N. Y. Tribune, 
1882. 


It has all along kept 
a leading place, and 
the new edition brings 
it fairly up to date. — 
London Times, June, 
1882. 


The best practical 
English Dictionary ex- 
tant. — Quarterly Re- 
view (London). 


G.& C. MERRIAM & CO., Springfield, Mass. 
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MRS, STOWE'S WORKS. 


It is the great — of Mrs. Stowe not only to have written many delightful books, but to have written 
one book which will be always famous, not only as the most vivid picture of an extinct evil system, but as 
one of the most powerful influences in overthrowing it. No book was ever more a historical event than 
“ Oncle Tom’s Cabin.” . . . If all whom she has charmed and quickened should unite to sing her praises, 


the birds of summer would be outdone. — Grorce WitLiamM CuRTIS. 





UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. 

Holiday Edition. With an Introduction of more than 30 pages, and a bibliography of the 
various editions and languages in which the work has appeared, by Mr. Grorer But 
LEN, of the British Museum. Over 100 Illustrations. 8vo, $3.50; half calf, $6.50 $ 
morocco, or tree calf, $8.00. 


UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. 


aS on ae ee ee oe 


Popular Edition. With Mrs. Stowe’s Introduction. Fully illustrated............... $2.00 

1 
NINA GORDON. 

OE, .4. 00d ineccvccdlakanddhdbned dete 4b 6bon neesceseneed apace - $1.50 
AGNES OF SORRENTO. 
NNR. ons SE Cine iewuaide anaehiadsédebecnineeess ene piiibecahell $1.50 . 
THE PEARL OF ORR’S ISLAND. 
er OE Ge BND Gis ae nw no sn cncenavennecinsssccecssersiccvcecs meeeee $1.50 
THE MINISTER’S WOOING. I 

A Novel of New England life two generations ago. .............seeeeeceecees + $1.50 





OLDTOWN FOLKS. ; 
A Story of New England customs and characters at the beginning of this century. .. .$1.50 ‘ 
SAM LAWSON’S OLDTOWN FIRESIDE STORIES. ! 
PM OMMNNEIND, <- ENINININD wai cn a.0l5ihic)a 010,050 sin codleieiein@erasisdasinbtigisnn’s cia $1.50 ¢ 
THE MAYFLOWER, AND OTHER STORIES. : 

Mostly New England Stories and Sketches ............. eee ceeeceeeceeceecceees $1.50 

s@ Mrs. Stowe’s Stories, in 8 volumes, uniformly bound, put up in a box, $12.00. 

HOUSE AND HOME PAPERS. , 
“ An invaluable volume, which should be owned and consulted by every one who has a house, : 
or who wants a home,”’’ says the ‘“‘ Congregationalist.’’. ............-s0e.eeeeees $1.50 1 
c 
LITTLE FOXES. _ 

Common Household Faults — Fault-finding, Irritability, Repression, Persistence, Intoler- 
EN, POOMNNORY, TERMINI 6 on coe nce cescicscrcpescccsrccsecsesesseesed $1.50 
THE CHIMNEY CORNER. a 

Papers on Woman’s Rights and Duties, Health, Amusements, Entertainment of Company, 

Dress, Fashion, Self-Discipline, and Bereavement. ...........eesseeeeeeeseeees $1.50 
g@~ Mrs. Stowr’s Hovusrnotp Books, including the three volumes last named, and I 
embracing a vast deal of common sense and wise counsel on matters of every-day comfort 1 
and happiness, are bound in uniform style and put up in a box. Price of the set, $4.50. y 
PALMETTO LEAVES. . 
Sketches of Scenery and Life in Florida...........0..seececeeseees occcee cesee "$1.50 ( 
RELIGIOUS POEMS. ) 
SEE. MN MN, os 00004+ceeenncasbtonsoasenensoeneese ST ere $1.50 a 
r 
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NOTES ON CHURCH WORSHIP. 





After his first two Hymn and Tune Books had enjoyed an unprecedented sale, but 
had outgrown their popularity, Mr. Joseph P. Holbrook, the Musical Editor, found it 
necessary to prepare a third, the Worship in Song, and it now stands before the 
churches. By common consent, the general merit of the second book, the Songs for 
the Sanctuary, was in the musical editing; and it is safe to say that its mantle has 
fallen upon the shoulders of the WORSHIP IN SONG. This book contains the 
result of his life’s labor and experience, and the WORSHIP IN SONG is clearly 
the greatest improvement that could be made. The Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby, of New 
York, says: “I have examined Dr. Holbrook’s Worship in Song, and am delighted 
with the book.” (Examination price, $1.50.) 


There is also an edition of this book which contains Dr. R. S. Storrs’ New Psalter, 
recently revised and enlarged, with a brief statement by him of the value of responsive 
reading in churches. This selection of Psalms and Scripture for responsive reading is 
by far the best that has yet been published, for Congregational and Presbyterian 
churches, and undoubtedly will be the standard. The WORSHIP IN SONG, wits 
PSALTER, by Dr. Storrs and Mr. Holbrook, is a successful combination. (Exami- 
nation price, $1.75.) 


Another Hymn and Tune Book of very great importance, on account of its classical 
music throughout, is the Evangelical Hymnal, by the Rev. Chas. Cuthbert Hall and 
Sigismund Lasar. This book has already been adopted in Harvard, Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary, and other institutions, and is being favorably considered by many 
churches. It is a step in advance of all other Hymn and Tune Books, and is the recog- 
nized standard of the near future. The only requisite for success with it is an indus- 
trious choir. (Examination price, $1.75.) 


Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co. have recently published Professor Hopkins’s Liturgy, 
or Book of Common Prayer for Non-Episcopal Churches. This LITURGY is the 
result of many years of study, after correspondence and consultation with many lead- 
ing Protestant clergymen. Upon publication it was received with great interest by 
clergymen and laymen of all denominations, and a large sale immediately began. It is 
safe to say that no other book presenting a Liturgy for Presbyterian and Congregational 
churches was ever received with so great enthusiasm. The sale steadily continues, and 
the interest awakened is sufficient to make it evident that the plan finds favor. (Ex- 
amination price, $1.00.) 


Messrs. Barnes & Co. are publishers of Hymn Books for several denominations, 
namely : Holbrook’s “ Baptist Praise Book,” Holbrook’s “ Quartet and Chorus Choir,” 
The Hymns of the Church (Dutch Reformed Church), Episcopal Common Praise, The 
Trinity Hymnal (Episcopal), Dr. Deems’s Coronation Songs (Social Meeting), Francis 
Murphy’s Temperance Hymnal, Dr. Parker’s Sunday-Schoo] Hymnal, The Plymouth 
Collection, The Baptist Collection, and otlfers. 


Clergymen and committees desiring to see and examine copies of any or all of the 
above books can obtain them, subject to return if not approved, postage prepaid, on 
receipt of price, by the publishers, 


A. 8. BARNES & COMPANY. 


111 & 113 William Street, 


NEW YORK. 
1] 


Shakespeare is of no age. He speaks a language which thrills in our blood in spite of the separation of 
two hundred years. His thoughts, passions, feelings, strains of fancy, all are of this day as they were of 
his own; and his genius may be contemporary with the mind of every generation for a thousand years to 
come. — CHRISTOPHER NorTH. 





The Riverside Shakespeare. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 
Riverside Edition. 
Epitep sy RICHARD GRANT WHITE. 
With Glossarial, Historical, and Explanatory Notes. In three volumes: 
I. Comepres. II. Hisrorres anp Poems. III. Tracepies. 


With Portrait. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.50 a volume; the set, in cloth, $7.50; 
half calf, $15.00. 


This is an entirely new edition of Shakespeare’s Complete Works, printed from new electrotype 
plates, and combining the most authentic and carefully corrected text with foot-notes embodying in 
compact form the results of thorough study of the Elizabethan period and its drama. Mr. White’s 
great reputation as a critic and as a student of the English language and its literature guarantees the 
excellence of the work, and the Riverside Press has endeavored to make this the handsomest and 
most desirable popular edition of Shakespeare ever published. 


The ends of uniting thorough editorial work and attractive appearance with convenience and 
cheapness, have been secured. . . . Mr. White, in this edition, meets the wants of the reader of 
common sense, common intelligence, common information, and common capacity of poetical thought, 
better than they are met in any popular edition accessible in this country. . . . The Riverside 
Shakespeare not only presents a text which is perhaps as authoritative as the Globe Shakespeare, but 
contains gee and brief explanatory notes at the Kot of the page, a critical life of the poet, and is 
oper in a style that, at once chaste and plain, is within the reach of any lover of good books. It 

as just those touches which one would want in a readable Shakespeare. The page, the type, the 
paper, the inking of the page, the binding, the color of the cloth, and the entire make-up of the vol- 
umes meet the wishes of chon most fastidious about their books, and do not take them out of the range 
or means of the great reading public. — Boston Herald. 

Whoever will give a candid consideration to the Riverside Shakespeare will concede that it meets a 
distinct need and meets it well. In a word, this edition of Shakespeare impresses us as one of the 


= — attractive, compact, convenient, and desirable which has been published. — Boston 
ournal. 


This edition of Shakespeare is all that was promised, and a remarkably good edition for the 
price. — Good Literature (New York). 


The Riverside Shakespeare. 


Tse Comptete Works or WIttiaM SHAKESPEARE. Edited by Richarp Grant Waite. With 
Glossarial, Historical, and Explanatory Notes. In six volumes. Printed from the same plates as 
the three-volume edition, but on larger and heavier paper, and tastefully bound, forming a very 
desirable Library Shakespeare. 8vo, cloth, $15.00 a set, in box; half calf, $30.00. 


Mr. Grant White combines the qualifications of a perfect editor of Shakespeare in larger propor- 
tion than any other with whose labors we are acquainted. He has an acuteness in tracing the finer 
fibres of thought worthy of the keenest lawyer on the scent of a devious trail of circumstantial evi- 
dence ; he has a sincere desire to illustrate his author rather than himself; he is a man of the world 
as well as a scholar ; he comprehends the mastery of imagination; a critic of music, he appreciates 
the importance of rhythm as the higher mystery of versification. ‘The sum of his qualifications is 
large, and his work is honorable to American letters. — James RussELL LOWELL. 

The first Shakespearian scholar in America is probably Mr. Richard Grant White. He is a 
scholar, a thinker, a critic, a high esthetic authority, and an elegant essay writer —in his way almost 
a genius. — Liverpool Post. 

He possesses a rare faculty of delicate and acute literary criticism and insight, combined with a 
hardly less rare faculty of expressing fine distinctions of thought. — The Nation (New York). 


Mr. Grant White’s Shakespearian labors form an epoch in the critical literature of this country. — 
The Tribune (New York). 
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BOOKS BY THE REV. T. T. MUNGER. 





THE FREEDOM OF FAITH. 


A VOLUME OF SERMONS 
REV. T. T. MUNGER, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ON THE THRESHOLD.” 


16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


ConTENTS :— Prefatory Essay: “The New Theology.” —Sermons: On Reception of New Truth; 


God our Shield; 


d our Reward; Love to the Christ as a Person; The Christ’s Pity; The 


Christ as a Preacher; Land Tenure; Moral Environment; Immortality and Science; Immor- 
tality and Nature; Immortality as Taught by the Christ; The Christ’s Treatment of Death; 
The Resurrection from the Dead; The Method of Penalty ; Judgment; Life a Gain; Things 


to be Awaited. 


Mr. Munger’s book is the most forcible and positive ex- 
pression of the beliefs which are now in process of forma- 
tion that has appeared in this country. . . . It is the high 
sanity, the serene clearness and spirituality of these ser- 
mons, their intense vitality as an expression of the world’s 
best thought, that arrests attention and grows upon the 
reader. Like the Essays of Emerson, they are not ex- 
hausted at a single reading. They are as refreshing in the 
darkness of present unbelief as the clear shining of the 
sun after days of rain and fog and discouraging sky. — 
New York Times. 

It requires only a few more publications of the same 
kind from a few pulpits of the same sort to put an end to 
the apprehension that “ The New Theology ” cannot be 
trusted to minister to Christian souls, or that it will bring 
with it weak or insufficient preaching. Yet these sermons 
suggest, if not a new, at least an unusual kind of preacher. 
They address the heart and the conscience as well as the 
intellect, and are freighted with that blessed test of evan- 





gelical genuineness, spiritual comfort and nourishment. — 
The Independent (New York). 

The prefatory essay certainly contains the fullest and 
clearest statement — indeed, the only very definite state- 
ment— of what the “ new theology”’ is, with which we 
have ever met. Mr. Munger has made a valuable contri- 
bution towards blowing away the mists which hitherto 
have veiled the development of the views which he holds. 
- » » This volume is most fascinating. In simplicity, clear- 
ness, force, and delicacy of thought, and in the musical 
charm of its flowing but not diffuse style it wins the read- 
er’s admiration. — The Congregationalist (Boston). 

They are distinguished by the same characteristics [as 
“On the Threshold ”]: independence and individuality of 
thought; sympathy with men; absolute candor; and a 
certain virile spirituality, equally removed from the su- 
perficial morality of modern times and the sentimental 
— of ancient times.— Christian Union (New 
York). 





ON THE THRESHOLD. 


REV. T. T. MUNGER. 
FAMILIAR LECTURES TO YOUNG PEOPLE 


ON 
PURPOSE, FRIENDS AND COMPANIONS, MANNERS, THRIFT, SELF-RELIANCE 
AND COURAGE, HEALTH, READING AND INTELLECTUAL 
LIFE, AMUSEMENTS, AND FAITH. 


16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 


_The work is a plea, not for asceticism or rigidity of any 
kind, but for self-respect, open-mindedness, and right-liv- 
ing; for good faith and earnestness of life; for cheerful 
courage, honesty, and good health alike of body and mind. 
It is such a plea as all manly young men will listen to 
with interest and profit. — New York Evening Post. 

It isa book calculated to do a great deal of good wher- 
ever it is attentively read, as it can hardly help being by 
any one who dips into it at all. We wish especially that 


every young man on the threshold of life might have such 
a wholesome introduction to its struggles and prizes as 
this book furnishes. — Christian Register (Boston). 

At once wise and winning, and free from anything com- 
mon. — The Independent (New York). 

It is sensible, earnest, candid, and discriminating, and, 
withal, thoroughly interesting. — The Congregationalist 
(Boston). 
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ATLANTIC WRITERS. 


—— 





Tue Writers for THE ATLANTIC include nearly every living American author who 
has- achieved success in Fiction, Essay, Criticism, Poetry, or any other form of lit- 
erature suited to a first-class magazine. Without attempting to enumerate all, the 
following names, arranged in alphabetical order, will indicate the wealth and variety 
of THE ATLANTIC’S resources : — 


Aerial SDtorics. 


W. H. BisHop. HENRY JAMES. 

J. W. DE Forest. GEORGE P. LATHROP. 

W. D. HowELLs. ELIZABETH STUART PHELPs. 
Ahort Atories. 

H. H. BoyvEsEn. SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 

Rose TERRY COOKE. AGNES PATON. 

CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK. ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 

P. DEMING. Horace E. Scupper. 

Mary Mapes Dopce. HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 

Mary HALLocK Foote. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 

EDWARD EVERETT HALE. CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON. 

mn. L. C. WyMAN. 


€ssaps, Sketches, and Criticisms. 


EDWARD ATKINSON. Henry CAsBotT LODGE. 
PHILLIPS Brooks, AMES RUSSELL LOWELL, 
OHN BURROUGHS. . BRANDER MATTHEWS.. 
AMES FREEMAN CLARKE. CHARLES ELIoT NorTON, 
ONCURE D. Conway. — PARTON. 
CLARENCE COOK. ARRIET W. PRESTON. 


Susan COOLIDGE. . P. QUINCY. 

JouNn FIsKE. LIZABETH ROBINS. 
Octavius B. FROTHINGHAM. F. B. SANBORN. 

Epwarp E. HALE. . C. SHAIRP. 

W. T. Harris. . S. SHALER. 

H. H. GOLDWIN SMITH. 
THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. W. W. Story. 

F. M. HoLianp. EpiTH M. THomas, 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs. OHN TROWBRIDGE. 

W. D. HowELts. ARK TWAIN. 

HENRY JAMES. CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, 
SARAH ORNE JEWETT. E. P. WHIPPLE. 

J. LaurENCE LAUGHLIN. RICHARD GRANT WHITE. 
CHARLES G. LELAND. GEORGE E. WOODBERRY. 
H. D. Lioyp. 


Poetry. 













T. B. ALDRICH. mang . PIATT. 
CHRISTOPHER P. CRANCH. . M. B. Pratt. 
ULIA C. R. Dorr. EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 
LIVER WENDELL HOLMES. CELIA THAXTER. 
Lucy Larcom. EpitH M. THomas. 
GEorGE Parsons LATHROP. . T. TROWBRIDGE. 
AMES RUSSELL LOWELL. Jou G. WHITTIER. 
HOMAS W. PARSONS. ILLIAM WINTER. 


Nora PErry. 


TERMS: $4.00 a year, in advance, POSTAGE FREE; 35 cents a number. With 
superb life-size portrait of Hawthorne, Emerson, Longfellow, Bryant, Whittier, 
Lowell, or Holmes, $5.00 ; with two portraits, $6.00 ; with three, $7.00 ; with four, 
$8.00 ; with five, $9.00 ; with six, $10.00; with all seven, $11.00. 


Remittances should be made by money-order, draft, or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 


4 PaRK STREET, Boston, Mass. 
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Send-for-illustrated-Cat- 
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STAINED: GLASS, 

CHURCH + 
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“+ TABLETS, % 


ETO., ETC. 


Prayers of the Ages. 


Compiled by Caro.ine S. WuiTmarsa, 
one of the editors of “ Hymns of the 
Ages.” 12mo, $1.50. 


Ihave long wished for something of the kind, 
—a broad, liberal, catholic presentation of what 
must be regarded as the flower of the world’s 
piety and devotion. 

The “Hymns of the Ages” are favorite vol- 
umes with me, and I have comforted the sick and 
sorrowing with them. But this last volume, it 
seems to me, I shall value highest. —Joun G 
WHITTIER. 
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Edinburgh and Quarterly 
REVIEWS. 


Messrs. Houcuton, Mirr.in & Co. take pleas- 


| ure in announcing that they have the exclusive 


sale in America of the original editions of these 
two leading English Quarterlies. 


The Quarterly Review, 


Published by Jouw Murray, 


The Edinburgh Review, 


Published by Lonemans & Co. 


These are published in America by special ar- 
rangement with the English publishers. The 
are not reprints, but are the original English Edi- 
tions printed from the same plates and on the same 
paper as copies circulated in England by the Brit- 
ish publishers. 

he price of each is $4.00 a year; the price of 
single numbers, $1.00. 

or the QuarRTERLY Review and the Eprn- 
BURGH REVIEW together, $7.00. For either of 
these Reviews and THe Atiantic MonraHey, 

7.00. For both of these Reviews and Tue At- 
LANTIC, $10.00, 

Remittances may be made by New York or 
Boston check, registered letter, or money-order, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 





THE WORKS OF RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


Kiverside Edition. 


With two Portraits. 


In eleven volumes, 12mo, gilt top, each $1.75. 


An entirely new library edition of the works of Mr. Emerson, printed 


from new electrotype plates. 


It includes the prose and poetical writings 


of Mr. Emerson hitherto published in book form, and, in addition, two new 
volumes of essays, lectures, and speeches. 
The order of the volumes is as follows :— 


I. NATURE, ADDRESSES, AND LECTURES. 
[This book has heretofore borne the name “ Miscellanies.”] 


A New Volume. 


II. Essays. First Series. 
III. Essays. Second Series. 
IV. REPRESENTATIVE MEN. 
V. EnNG.isH TRaIrTs. 
VI. Tue Conpuct or LIFE. 
VII. Society anp SOLITUDE. 
VIII. Letters anp Soctat AIMs. 
IX. Poems. 
X. LeEcTURES AND BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 
XI. Misceccanies. A New Volume. 


This edition is in every way creditable. 


. . » The paper is excellent, the type of attractive size 


and clearness, the margins are of reasonable breadth, and the bindings are neat and simple. The 
volumes open easily, and promise to bear long usage. — Wew York Tribune. 
The workmanship of this elegantly simple edition is what we expect from the taste that presides 
over the Riverside Press. — Mew York Evening Post. 
*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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INSURE AGAINST ACCIDENTS 


IN “THE OLD RELIABLE” 
UNITED STATES 


MUTUAL ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION, 


320 and 322 Broadway, 
The Oldest, 
Insures 2gainst 


Seegaet, Sinengest, NEW YORK. Accidents at Half the 


and Surest Mutual 
Accident Association 


in the World. HOW TO BECOME A MEMBER. 


Write for Circular and Application Blank, and when received, fill out your 


Rates of 
Stock Companies. 











Application, inclose $5.00, and forward it to the Secretary 





at New York, on receipt of which Policy will 





be promptly mailed to you. 





$5,000 Accident Insurance, with $25.00 Weekly Indemnity for $5.00 Membership 
Fee, paid but once. 


Annual Cost about $12.00 for assessments and $1.00 Dues. 


Examples of Death Losses paid by the United States Mutual Accident Association of 
New York. 


More than 2,500 Claims have been paid. 
NO CLAIMS UNPAID. 


Evans G. Wiley, Urbana, O $5,000 | P J. O’Brien, New York, N. Y.. 
Reamer F. Copeland, Waukesha, Wis. 5,000 | Ralza S. Lee, Minneapolis, Minn.. 
H. J. Fellows, M. D., Albany, N. Y. 5,000 | Judson J. Hough, Maroa, Ill 

Jos. M. Goodhue, St. Louis, Mo... 5,000 | John W. Higgins, Detroit, Mich... 
James H. Sledge, La Grange, Ga.. 5,000 | David Lewis, Chicago, Ill 

Chas. S. Boyd, Philadelphia, Pa... 5,000 | Thos. Richardson, Lebanon, Ill... 
B. H. Badger, Fond du Lac, Wis.. 5,000 | Edwin S. Raynor, Hempstead, L. I. 
Chas. J. King, Littleton, N. H..... 5,000 | Almon B. Bostwick, Toledo, O.... 
' David C. Ballantine, McCook, Neb. 5,000 | Ed. A. Ross, Albany, N. Y. 





More than $250,000 have been disbursed for losses by the United States Mutual Acci- 
dent Association, 320 and 822 Broadway, New York. Rates of Insurance one half 
those of stock companies. 


DO NOT DELAY. APPLY TO-DAY. 


CHARLES B. PEET, Pres. (0£ Rogers, Peet & Co.) JAMES R. PITCHER, Sec» 
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A STORY OF IMMORTALITY. 


BEYOND THE GATES. 
By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 


Author of “The Gates Ajar,” etc. . . . . . . 16mo, $1.25. 


The publication of “The Gates Ajar,” some years ago, called forth an 
amount of public interest, second only to the enthusiasm elicited by the 
appearance of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” and scores of thousands of copies of 
this book found their way into homes and libraries in every part of the coun- 
try. Miss Phelps’s new book pictures the better life “beyond the gates,” 
and is a wonderfully strong and touching presentation of existence in the 
unseen world, and of its possible activities, illumination, and experiences, as 
foreseen by a devout imagination. It possesses in common with “A Little 
Pilgrim,” a delicacy of touch, an unaffected pathos, and a nameless charm, 
which appeal to all who have lost dear friends and who try to picture to 


themselves the new life upon which these have entered. 


It is probably safe to predict that it will be the 
best read book of the season. For ourselves we 
must confess to finishing it at one reading. .. . 
The glimpses of the occupations, joys, and re- 
unions of the heavenly existence — all this is con- 
veyed with a tenderness, a reverence, and a vivid 
power, which make a profound impression upon 
the reader’s mind. . . . The effect of the book is 
to make this life better worth living, and the next 
life better worth desiring. The author’s concep- 
tions of heaven are wholly pure and lofty, yet 
warm with human love and interest. They touch 
the deepest yearnings of the soul, and serve to 
strengthen faith and quicken aspiration. — Boston 
Journal. + 


Imagination carries Miss Phelps, as the title in- 
dicates, on a bolder flight than when, some years 
ago, she only looked through ‘‘ The Gates Ajar,” 
and she tries to answer more fully than before 
the unformulated questions of curious believers ; 
but apart from all this, the story is a beautiful 
piece of art, rising at times almost to the domain 
of poetry. . . . Few will deny that it is inspired 
by a pure, delicate, and wholesome feeling, and 
that its general tendency is elevating and religious. 
— New York Tribune. 


It is a literary product of a high order. The 
Supposed experiences of a soul in the other world 
are related with Miss Phelps’s accustomed skill. 
Refinement and delicacy of feel'ng, and beauty 
and purity of style mark every page. From a 
literary point of view, the description of the de- 
parture of the soul from the body to the spirit 
world is quite perfect. The scene is fascinating, 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. 





the language vivid, and the feeling wrought up to 
a high pitch without shock by an inappropriate 
word or inartistic sight. — Rochester Democrat 
and Chronicle. 


No one who takes it up can fail to read it 
through to the end, and whether it is to be con- 
sidered as the record of a vision, a theory, or an 
absolute belief, it will be acknowledged as a re- 
markable story of the unseen world, beautifully 
and reverently told. A description of the land 
“beyond the gates,” with all its possible activities 
and experiences may suggest the dreams of Swe- 
denborg, but it is Swedenborg refined, spiritual- 
ized, and glorified with all the rare and tender 
graces of so charming a story-teller as Miss 
Phelps. — Brooklyn Times. 


There is in every heart at times a longing al- 
most insupportable to pierce into the mysteries of 
the unseen world, and to gain some idea of the 
state of those who have passed before us into it. 
Miss Phelps has bid the wings of imagination bear 
her where no word of revelation has ever opened 
the way and pictured things unutterable and un- 
knowable. — Pittsburgh Telegraph. 


This volume is superior to “ The Gates Ajar.” 
. . . The narrative is soul-piercing, and lifts one 
from workaday things to that which is beyond 
mortal ken. — Hartford Evening Post. 


The most daring of Miss Phelps’s productions. 
— Cincinnati Commercial Gazette. 


This book will have instant popularity. — Rock- 
ester Union and Advertiser. 


Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 


4 PaRK STREET, BosTON; 11 East SEVENTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 














a: 
SEN OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


ae HAS 

ASSETS, - -*- -°- - > $7,4385,977.85 
LIABILITIES, - - + + + = 5 567,487.27 
SURPLUS, cf ee $7,868 ,490.58 


Has Insured Over 1,000,000 Men, 


Or more than any other Company in the World, and Paid Claims on 
ONE IN NINE OF THEM, 


PAID POLICY-HOLDERS, $9,000,000, 


IN SUMS FROM 


43 Cents to 813.000. 


SS 


















POLICY-HOLDERS ARE SECURED BY A 
SPECIAL RESERVE of over $5,200,000, NOT LIABLE 


For Any Other Obligation. 





Has LARGER ASSETS in proportion to its Liabilities than any other 
successful Company in America. 





WE OFFER TO ALI 
A DEFINITE AMOUNT OF INSURANCE. — We do not charge a misleading 


premium for an uncertain principal, to be obtained only by assessing other Policy-holders after 
the claim matures. 

LOWEST CASH RATES. — We do not charge an excessive price for the insurance, and 
then pay back part of the overcharge in so-called “ Dividends.” Companies which do this 
never guarantee dividends large enough to bring the cost of their insurance as low as that 
of Tue TRAVELERS, and few of them ever accomplish it. 

PLAIN CONTRACT.— We group all the conditions of the Policy Contract under a few 
clear heads, which all can understand, and no reasonable man can object to. 

AMPLE SECURITY. —A Surplus of nearly two million dollars, safely invested, besides the 


reserve. 





We have agents in every considerable village in the land. Apply without delay to any one of them, 
or to the Home Office at Hartford, for rates and other information. 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Assistant Secretary. 
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